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THIS prefatory part, is meant to convey to the reader, fucli ob- 
servations relative to the fequent Poem, as will not, I hope, dif- 
pleafehim ; they are fuch as accrued to the Author upon reperuling 
this, and may be confidered as elucidating it, and making the 
whole fuitably explete. Though they are chiefly medical, I hope 
they will not be lefs appropriatedly ufcful and pleafing to the 
generality of thofe who may deign to read the work. However 
that may be, I will not intrude the reafons which induced me to 
give them ; it appears unneceflary, as v/ell as the motives which 
have introduced the author thus to public notice. In witholding 
thefe, he dare not attempt to apologize for thofc defefts, whicl^ 
perfpicuous minds will without doubt, perceive in his work. 
Should he produce his apologies, he imagines, they would be only 
like the covering, of fuch a veil, as is worn by fome females of the 
prefent fafhion ; which, though it may coincide with the purpofe 
of their ideas, is eafily feen through, by the wearer, as well as 
others. 

The Poem, was not compofed for thofe only, who are accun. 
tomed to read medical writings; if it had, it would have more 
minutely adhered to the fubjed ; and have included more matters 
intrinfically relative to that. The defign was intended for the 
world in general, when the publication of it was refolved upon ; 
though no flattering fentiment ever pervaded the writer's mind, 
that any extenfive circulation of it would ever take place ; or that 
it was endow'd with fuch attraftions as would allure the notice of 
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the nvaltitude. In the fmall number, who may vouchfafe to bef^ov 
their attention and candour, there may be thofe, who may not be 
much informed of the branch we have fketched ; and who may 
confequently, be grateful for reaping any advantages which there 
is a probability they may, from thefe admonitions being premifed ; 
which will follow in the order they are met with in the Poem, 
unlefs, where any fubjeft, more immediately attached to another, 
could be rendered more clear, by their being aggregated. 

Whether I have done any thing in the whole, deferving of ap- 
probation, thofe to whom it is now fubmitted, will determine ; my 
own difEdence, whatfoever may be the fate of it's produftion, ha» 
but a lowly ftation to fall from j expedlatlon has never lihcd it, by 
its eagle wings : it has long had an intimate acquaintance with 
difappointment : though the familiarity has not done away that 
fenfibility which this has power to awaken. 

Whilfl I avow, that I have often affixed blame to this enterprize* 
when I confidered, the little of originality of fentiment or know- 
ledge, I was giving to the world, I fomctimes found a degree of 
coiifolation, that the manner only of difFufing fome degree of in- 
formation might meet with commendation ; and as to what I am 
now to offer, in this part, I lhall only, upon that idea, think any 
merit can be claimed ; becaufe, I feldom mean to prefume, upon 
giving more than the opinions of thofe, whofe fentiments I 
have been taught, and writings which I have had it in my power to 
confult. Hence, may I be accufed, juftly, of « printing what 
was publifhed long before," and condemned, becaufe 

" If nought peculiar through your labours run, 
" They're duplicates, and twenty are but one." 

The title of this Poem has been anticipated long ago, in a differ- 
ent work *, to which it is more applicable perhaps, than to this ; as 
being a profeffed treatife upon PHTHISIS .+ 

The 

* Phthislologia. Auftore R. Morton, M. D. Londini; 
I Defined by CuUentobe an expectoration of pus, or purulent 

matter, 
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The word Consumption, has been ufed as a generic term for 
emaciation ; bat its application has been more generally made to 
<hat difeafe of the lungs, which fo often is attended by bodily 
decay. 

Our allufions, now, are only made to that pulmonary afFcdlion, 
which is mort properly idioparhical ; and which is fuppofed to arife 
in thofc, whom Predisi-osition prevails; according to the 
fenfe of conftradion it has commonly been ufed in. — As a ftate, 
eftabliibed in the bodv, favourable to the produftion of difeafe, 
whenever any analogoufly noxious power, or occafional caufc *, is 
applied to it + ; though, perhaps, it may be better to adopt the 
opinion and words, of a celebrated Author j, who calls it, a Hate, 

matter from tlie lungs, attended with heftic fever *." First Lines 
of the Practice of Physic, 853. But in his Synopsis Nosologias, 
where it is mentioned as the sequel of hoemoptysis, he adds, " Ema- 
ciation and debility, with cough " 

PJithisis pulmonuris est consnmptio totius corporis, cum febre, 
a mala aifedione, et ab ukeratione pulmonum taudem originem 
ducens. 

De Phthisi pulmonari originali, Morton, loc. cit. See also aa 
Essay on the Nature and cure of the Phthisis Pulmonalis, by 
T. Reid, M. D. 1782, p. 2. 

* All diseases are brought on by some external application to the 
body or mind ; and this is called occasional cause of a disease. 
Fordyce. 

f Gaubii clariss. Pathologia, § 75 ; and on predisponent mor- 
bific cause, § 59. Pra;disponens dicitur conditio quaevis corpori 
inhaerens, qua illud aptuin est, nata conditione, morbum suscipere. 

X Vide Joannis Brunonis, M. D. Elementa Medicins, editio 
Edinburgi, 1784, Cap. I. § 8. Cap. VIII. § 73. and edition (of the 
translation) by T. Beddoes, M. D. § 77 and 78. 

* A definition of which, he alfo gives in his Synopfis, p. 80; but with 
an added note, that he does not confider it as an idiopathic (primary) difeafe; 
judging it, as 1 believe it is, by moll phyficians now, only a fymptom 
of fome topical affe£lion, and moft frequently accompanying a purulent 
Jbte of the lungs. Firft Lines, 74, 86i, 858. Reid, Ch. IV. et feq. 
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intermediate between perfefl health and difeafe ; a {late of the 
body which recedes from health, and approaches difeafe, in fuch 
a manner as to feem Hill within the boundaries of the former, to 
which, however, it bears only deceitful refemblance ; predifpo- 
fition, and difeafe, differing only in degree, and that whatever with 
a given force produces the latter, when a<?ling with a lefs force will 
produce the former. And, as noxious powers producing difeafe, 
produce alfo the predifpofition to them, we may fay, that fuch as 
are really io this ftate, or if born fo, are under a degree of the 
difeafe. 

This condition, or Disposition, has been, by moft authors* 
termed hereditary, and by fome, an indelible and irrefiftible im- 
prelTion, derived from the parents * ; one of the moft fertile flocks 
upon which any exciting caufe of this difeafe can be grafted, 
Obfervation having noticed, that families who were of a weak and 
delicate race, were much attacked by phthifis ; and, that as the form 
and charafter of body, as well as the mind, defcended from parent 
to child, it was thus deemed hereditary. Morton + places the 
queftion, whether the difeafe afFeding has attacked a patient fprung 
from phthifical parents or not ? as a confideration necefTary for the 
diagnoftic ; and mentions that condition, amongft the remote, or 
pre-exiftent caufe s of Phthifis. 

Howfoever this really is, it may be obferved, we have affumed 
it as a datum in our poem, wifhing only to remark now, that pro- 

• Ad phthisin proni Qni phthisi indelebilem, impressionem 

a parentibus, licet, irtrestttuibiles, sunt tamen duiturniores. Obs. 
Diagnosin Speftantes; authore C. Benedict©, M. D. Londini, 1656. 

•f Dispositio etiam hasreditaria saepe saepius Phthsin pulmonem 
infert, cum omnibus sit satis notum nates a phthisicis parentibus 
in eundem morbum esse proclives. Log. Cit. p. 70. De causis 
pro catarfticis. Ortus a parentibus phthisicisj si quidem iste morbus 
(quantum mihi observare licirit) est prse ceteris omnibus hseredi- 
tarius, p. 74. De signis diagnosticis. 

bably 



hzhly there may be little good foundation for fuch an opmion> but 
as agreeable to the preceding idea of Dr. Browne's *. 

* We may rightly give the same reasoning here, which he uses 
respecling the gout. Those who differ from the opinion, let them 
be guided only by fafts, in this as well as in phthisis. 

" A t;iint, transmitted from parents to their offspring, and cele- 
** brated under the appellation of hereditary, is a mere tale, or there 

is nothing in the fundamental part of the doftrine. The sons of 

the rich, who succeed to their fathers' estate, succeed also to his 
** gout : those who are excluded from the estate, escape the disease 
" also, unless they bring it on by their own conduct. Nay, if there 
*' be but two diseases, in the stridt sense of the word, they must be 
** either all, or none of them, hereditary. This supposition makes 
** the noxious powers superfluous, which have been proved to be 
*' every thing respedling disease ; and, as it is, therefore, absurd, 
*' so the truth of the latter opinion must be admitted. The 
*' stamina, or simple solids, are so given in our first conformation, 
*' that some persons are distinguished by a rigid, others by a slender 
f state of the whole mass. This variety of the stamina, if the ex- 
*' citing powers upon which the whole phcenomena of life depends, 
** be properly m.anaged, admits each its respective state of health, 
^* suited to its respective nature, and sufficiently good, if the 
f excitement suited to each be kept up, by a proper direfelion of 
** the stimuli. Though Peter's father may have been afflicted 
** with the gout, it does not follow that Peter must be affefled ; 
f because, by a proper way of life, that is, by adapting his ex- 
** citement to his stamina, he may have learned to evade his father's 
^* disease. If the same person, who, from his own fault, and im- 
** proper management, has fallen into the disease; afterwards, by 
" a contrary management, and, by taking good care of himself, 
** prevents and removes the disease, as it has been lately disco- 

" vered. What then is become of hereditary taint ? A certain 

** texture of stamina is favourable to certain forms of diseases 
?' (which forms are of no consequence), so that; when the ex- 
** citement is adapted to the stamina, even those forms can be 
5* prevented or cured." Elements of Medicine, edited by Beddoes. 
603, et seq. 
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If a child is expofed to the fame caufcs which have noxioufly 
afFofted a parent, he, probably, will be liable to the fame difeafes 
the latter was. 

It is from the variety of appearances, in the condition of the 
body and mind, that the dcfcriptions of different Temperaments 
have derived their origin, as given by different authors ; though, 
perhaps, upon little juft foundations : for the charafters of each, 
as fo given, are by nature fo much intermixed, in each perfon, 
that they feldom admit of a fpecific name being given, as pre- 
valent in each habit. Such an eftablilhment of the diftinflion of 
temperaments, has been handed down from Hippocrates, to the 
prefent day, with very little variation *. 

Dr. Simmons confid^rs uohitenffs of the teeth as a diftinguifhing 
charafteriftic, or as a mark of predifpofition to phthilis. Dr. Reid 
fays, he has only obferved it in feme patients. Our own attention 
confirms this. 

The clearnefs, or fairnefs of the {kin, in perfons ill of phthifis, 
or previoufly difpofed to it, has been generally noticed. And 
with regard to complexion, or the colour given to the exterior fur- 
face of the body, it may be underftood from the following : From 
the diftribution of the veffels carrying blood, which may vary in 
colour, from a high florid or pure red, to a tint of yellow ; for, 
as Dr. Fordyce + fays, the blood flowing in the blood-veffels is 
fcarlet, that is, a mixture of red and yellow ; in the arteries, the 
yellow is more or lefs lofl in its paffige through the capillary 
veffels into the veins; but whilft circulating, a portion of the 
yellow is ftill retained by the veins ; the Jktn, which is divided 
into the fcarf, or outward part, or cuticle, the true fkin, and mem- 
branes of a particular name, which lie between, is colourlefs ; fo is 
the cuticle, which is tranfparent ; but, a part of the raembianous 
lining is not fo, being of a lighter or deeper brown ; that is, a 
mixture of red, with a lefs proportion of yellow and blue tharj 

• The sanguine, melancholic, choleric, and phlegmatic, . 
f See a Dissertation on simple Fever, p. 55. 
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conftitutes white or grey. It is this part, which, feen through the 
cuticle, gives tiie colour which the perfon is feen to have; and is 
of different fliades, according to climate, from black, brown, to 
yellowifh. In the negro, from its colour, it is more eafily dif- 
covered, than in the European, of fair complexion. It gradually 
acquires more colour as age advances ; fince children are fairer 
than adults ; in undergoes, alfo, a change in the European, when 
expofed, in hot climates, to the rays of the fun. 

That mixture, conftitutlng the colour, is not always the fame, in 
different; people ; fometimes it is fuch, as to approach more to 
white, and fometimes more to grey ; thus governing what is called 
comp/exton. 

Though we have chiefly taken our example defcribed, in the 
predifpofed form, from the young and beautiful *, having an alln- 
fion to the objcft, whofe fate firft fuggefted the idea of this work, 
but, it will be obfervcd, we have drawn another Hate, wherein 
MALCONFORMATioN or DISTORTION of the Chest is obvious, 
and which, experience teaches us, is aptly to be reckoned araongft 

* Whom, with the ingenious, are the ordinary prey of phthisis. 
Et haec generis humani strages unmanis in juvenes prascipue cadit, 
sjepe in forinosissinios, prrecipue sequioris sexus, et in eos qui in- 
genio, et auimi et corporis elegantia, prasstant. And how often 
have you to lament tliat it fastens upon the objects of your fondest 
attachment; after whose loss, this busy world will seem to you as 
a cheerless desart! Pauci sunt quibus cognati, familiares aiitamici, 
hac peste abrepti, nou sunt lugendi, Misera haec tabes, sasva, 
atrox, et insensibilis, tenei-os et amabiles depascens, csde et lu6lu 
patriam implet. I am aware of the interest which a child, con- 
suming by a slow decay, must excite in the bosom of a parent. 
Full allowance, however, being made for the efl'eft of compassionate 
afFeclion on the imagination, it will often appear, that the most 
amiable individuals of a family, are really singled out by consump- 
tion, 

De morbis coeli mutatione mcdendis, p. 326, and Letter from 
Dr. Beddoes to Dr. Black, p. 3. 
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the predifpofing caufes of plithisis] wherein, the habit is Ilender 
and weak, the organs of refpirafion being, by that confinement 
which the bony ftrudure makes, impeded in the free exertion of 
their ofiice ; hence, the eafe and freedom of the circulation of the 
blood muft be alfo reftrained. 

In the note, quoted * from the Latin poet, a figure of a phthtfical 
perfon is depifted ; which, for the fake of the Englifh reader, may 
be thus rendered : 

His frame, fo deftin'd by his lucklefs fate. 

In life fpeeds onward to the tabid ftarc. 

Who, from an offspring, phthifical akin. 

Derives his frail entailed origin. 

Whofe lungs a faltly phlegm raoft often taints, 

Or the cheft grieves catarrbous, with complaints. 

In whom the pallid and emaciate face. 

And through the form, wc, want of vigour, trace. 

"Whofe weak and raucofe voice, imprifon'd pent. 

From ftrift confines, with labour'd breath is fent. 

V\^hofe ftork-like neck, in lengthen'd fhape extends, 

And from the peaked ftieulder's height appends. 

Whofe blades, like as an eagle's wings dilate. 

With prominence, as in a fleeting ftate. 

Why thus, perhaps, this femblance fhould be made. 

Why on the phthifical thefe modes invade ? 

Knoweft thou not ? it hence may be fuppos'd, 

With this intent, comparably, difclos'd. 

Such form, denotes the fyftem cannot {hare 

Long, on this orb, a fickle vital care. 

But, like the eagle, ready hence to fly, 

It foon ihall feek the diftant realms on high. 

i'his ftraightnefs of the cheft, may be, as Morton fays, cither 
* See Poem. 

; natural 
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natural or accidental * : natural, when the form, from parental 
fimilitude, grows from infancy ; as may be often obferved in thofe 
who are called chicken-breafted. The fternura, or front bone of 
the breaft, ftanding forwards, with a convex form, or deprefled in- 
Iv^ards, in the lower or other parts ; the extremities, or cartilaginous 
parts of the ribs, on each or one fide, flattened, where the propet 
curve ought to be, as it is in thofe who are healthily and propor- 
tionately formed. The accidental may be acquired from circum- 
ftances, in thofe vt'hofe family form has no fuch tendency ; which 
may caufe curvity, depreffion, or diftortion of forae part of the 
boliy defence of the lungs. 

The caufes which may efFeft diftortion of thofe parts, may oftert 
be traced to thofe circumftances which induce debility in the in- 
fantile frame ; or, to a certain ftate, ab origine, of the conftitution, 
unfavourable to the healthy progreffion of oflification; which 
myfterionfly prevails in fome, without being underftood, or being, 
juftly accounted for, upon any certain or well-founded reafons* 
Bad nurfing, is well known to be a moft culpable caufe of debility 
m all children ; confequently, it muft more particularly affeft thofe 
who are weakly from birth, and whofe natural ftamina have a ten- 
dency to that ; in fuch, fubjeded to that negleft, many miferies are 
produced and entailed on their future lives. Under fuch treat- 
ment, how often do rickets afflift! under the idea of bad nurfifig> 
we include the negleft of proper clothing, inattention to exercife, 
cleanlinefs, and good air ; want, and abufe of, proper nutriment. 
Children require to be warmly and foftly clothed, and to have that 
clothing changed, as often as cleanlinefs requires : whilft the Ikin, 
alfo, to enfure the latter, is attended to, with fuitable walhings, 
friftions, geftation, and motion. The utility of thefe will naturally 
lead to a change of places, where the air is in a fit ftate for re- 
fpiration ; from confinement in clofe dwellings, where a number 
of people crowded together by day, and fleep by night, vitiate 
the air, and render it unfit for refpirable fuftenafice to the human 

b race. 
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race. Infants require more of food, in proportion to their fize, 
than adults; as experience has told to all thofe who have a plea- 
taie in fupplying and fuperintending their neceflities ; they re- 
quire it alfo, frequently to be given, in fuch proportions, and of 
fuch a nature, as will not burthen the ftoraach, or allure the palate 
to take more than is requifite. 

Afedentary inaftive life, is, to all, prejudicial , if long continued. 
During the growth of the body it is particularly fo, efpecially if it 
is confined long in any one pofture, interrupting the free extenfion 
and aftion of the limbs, or caufing unequal preflure upon other 
parts of the trunk. The reftraint which drefs formerly impofed 
upon youth, efpecially females, feems, in that fault, to have been 
fuccefsfully combated by the opinions and precepts of authors and 
others ; who have gained a conqueft over feme abfurd fafhions and 
anile fentiments ; to the great advantage, in fhape, health, and 
pleafure, of the prefent and future generations; for now, eafe, 
and gracefulnefs, feem to have formed a league againft, and fuc- 
ceeded to, ftjffnefs and formality. The reftriftions which apparel 
formerly irapofed upon ladies, feera lately, by fome prefent 
falhions, to be exploded by them, and eagerly accepted by gentle- 
men, v/hofe various ligatures, if not inimical to health, are at leaft 
ftrongly at variance with comfort. 

The neceffity, therefore, of attention to the infantile ftate, cannot 
be too ftrongly enforced ; and ought never to be forgotten by thofe 
under whofe care they are ; nor by thofe under whom the youth 
of both fexes are placed in their juvenile years; that whilft the 
cultivation of the mind is indubitably needful, and attended to, 
thofe liberties which are neceffary, in air and exercife, for the 
fecurity of healthful form and vigour, fhould be liberally indulged 
in, as well as the requefts of the appetite for food, and the body 
for clothing ; fo that the rifing generation may fay with the Poet : 

Such the reward of rude and fobcr life ; 
Of labour fuch. By health the peafant's toil 
Is well repaid ; if exercife were pain 

Indeed, 



Indeed, and temperance pain. By arts like thefc 
Laconia nurs'd of old her hardy fons ; 
And Rome's unconquer'd legions urg'd their way, 
Unhurt, thro' every toil, in every clime. 

The Temperament we have noticed, which is fuppofed moft 
prone to the fpecies of phthifis we allude, may be called the 
/anguine; or fuch, in whom there is a foftncfs, whitenefs, and 
delicacy of the {kin, a (lender form of body, fair and ruddy com- 
plexion ; in which the colour of the venous veffels are diftinftly 
traced, the eyes generally blue and the cheeks florid *j the hair of 

9n 

* From the appearance of similitude in the temperament of those 
disposed to scrophula and Phthisis, the analogy of the two diseases 
has been deduced, and " from observing that a Phthisis, at it's 
'* usual periods, frequently attacks persons born of scrophulous 

«< parents ; who had been afflicled with scrophula in their younger 

years — and even when no scrophulous affeftion has either mani- 
** festly preceded or accompanied a Phthisis, this last, however, 
** most commonly aftefls persons of a habit resembling the scrophu- 
** lous; that is, persons of a sanguine, or of a sanguineo-melancholic 
'* temperament, who have very fine skins, rosy complexions, large 
** veins, soft flesh, and thick upper lip i and further, that in such 

persons the Phthisis comes on in the same manner as it does in 
" persons having tubercles. Cullen. Cor. cit«at. 879, 

The only dissimilitude which I have been able to ascertain be- 
<' tween them, and which by no means can be considered to consti- 
*♦ tute any essential diiference in the charadters of these diseases, is 
" in the time of their attack: scrophula being for the most part, 
** observable in the earlier part of life, and Phthisis at a more 
*• advanced age. Jn faft, therefore, the phthisis pulmonalis seems 

to be nothing more than scrophula arrived at the years of 
** maturity ; more formidable certainly in its advanced age than in 

infancy, in proportion as the seat of it's affeftion is of greater im- 
** portance of life, than the diseased glands of an earlier period. — 

The best histories of scrophula teach us tlut laxity and delicacy 
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an auburn, reddifh, brown, or light colour ; and of little ftrength : 
as oppofed to that of the melancholic temperament, where it is 
generally ftrong and black ; in the choleric, blackifti j and in the 
phlegmatic white. The cellular texture and mufcular fibre, is foft 
and tender. With fuch a condition of the body there is combined 
much fenfiollity of mind, fufceptible of the fineft impreffions of 
tendernefs and fympathy. — I he irritability, as generally under- 
ftood, great ; the genius quick, and the imagination chearful — the 
ftrength of the body moderate and aftive — its figure rather difpofed 
to plurapnefs or obefity, to plethora or fulnefs, — the heart being 
aftive, and rather ftrong, (with rcfpeft to the fyftem of blood- 
velTels) to hoemorrhagy, inflammation, and hyltena * j to colds, 
patarrhs, confumption and fcrophula+, 

Such a confiitut'ion as this, in the female /ex, we have affumed as 
the model of our defcription ; which includes an aljufion to th? t 
p^fe which is often tuberculous, or the Jlorid coijumption. The 
ifpecies of this difeafe which have been enumerated by medical 
writers are very numerous, befides this— but the *' diftindlions 
« founded upon the ftates of the body merely imaginary, or fuch as 
<• are not charafterized by figns obvious to the fenfcs" are juftly 

exploded. 

of fibre are the distinguishing fe^tujres of persons who are subjedl 
f* to it. The same appearances constantly mark the predisposition 
f to phthisis pulmonalis. The circumscribed redness of the cheeks, 

and other symptoms of phthei-, are equally common to both dis- 

eases. This plethora is the immediate consequence of that laxity 
** of muscular fibres, which pervading the whole of the vascular 
*' system, occasions the blood-vessels to admit a larger quantity of 

blood into them, than in their natural condition they are capable 
" of receiving ; and produces that local congestion in the face, and 
*' that distention of veins, which are found to accompany scrophu- 
<< lous and phthisical patients." 

Essay on pulmonary Consumption, by W. May, M. D. 
p. 38. & seq. 

* Treatise on the Materia Medica, by Dr. CuUen, Vol. I. page 
3IZ. &seq. 

f Essay on the Materia Medica, by W, Moore, p. 35. 
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exploded. « I am neverthelefs difpofed to think that there exifts 

a more effential difFerence between different cafes of Phthisis 
" Pulmonalis than the British practitioners in general feem willing 

to admit. This difFerence appears to be clearly indicated by the 
" fymptoms ; and it would probably be completely afcertained by 
f* diffeflion, if it were more the cuftom to open the bodies of per- 
*< fons who die confumptivc. Two x^arieties or two fpecies have 
«« lately appeared to me to be well marked ; — the lirft may perhaps 
« be termed the fiorid, in which, efpecially during its approach 

and towards its commencement, we perceive at the time of the 
'* acceffion of feverifhnefs, the vivid rednefs of the cheeks, as well 
*' as an extraordinary permanent rednefs of the lips, of the tongue, 
** and fauces. The eyes too, in fuch cafes, are remarkable for their 
" •vivaatj. The blood, difcharged by epiftaxis * or hoemoptysis +, 

has a colour evidently more florid than ufual. The other variety 
« fets in at leaft with very different fymptoms, and has been called, 
t* on account of the prodigious expeftoration of mucus at its com- 
« mencement, the pliultous or catarrhal confumption 

1 here appears to be, in every conftitution prone to hoemorrhages 
and catarrhofe complaints, a condition of debUity — and when fuch 
effects take place, we may argue that there is fome depraved ftate 
of the lungs |j — a frame incapable of bearing expofure to different 
changes, in the habits of life, or to thofe caufes which endanger 
increafe of debility — not to be compared to fuch a hardy race as 
Salluft § mentions, healthy, vigorous, and capable of fuitaining 

labour, 

* A bleeding from the nose. 

+ A discharge of blood from the lungs. 

X A letter to Erasmus Darwin, M. D. by T. Beddoes, M. D. 
p. 6, & seq. & 26. 

H Hasc signa debilem quidem universi corporis habitum mons- 
trant: pulmonum autem pravam fabricarh prsesertim nonant. 

• Dissertatio medica inaugurales Gregorio auttore claris-? 

simo, ex Thesauro Medico, Edinensis, Tom 3. 

§ Genus hominum salubri corpore : velox patiens laborum : 
plerosque seneftiis dissolvit nisi qui ferro aut a bestiis interiere, nam 
?nprbu§ hand saepe quemquam superat. De bello Jugurthino. 
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labour, who fink to the grave by the force of age rather than dif- 
cafe, unlefs they are priorly fo unfortunate as to perifh by the 
fword, or become the viilims of the beafts of prey. 

In the temperament of decreafed irritability, as defined by Dr. 
Darwin *, fubjed to confumption, and to all other difeafes of 
debility, there is obfervcd a largencfs of the aperture of the eye, 
which, he fays, has by fome, been reckoned a beautiful feature in 
the female face, and indicating delicacy ; but to an experienced 
obferver a mark of debility ; therefore a defefl, and not an excel- 
lency — debility is the mark of this temperament, which, is raoft 
frequently found amongfl: females; and narrow-ftiouldered men. 
Popular opinion fuppofes thofe who are of fuch a temperament, to 
be more irritative, according to the common acceptation of the 
word : but in reality they are not fo : for defeft of irritation, and 
excefs of fenfation alone, mod frequently produce difeafe in the 
temperament of fenfibility — for irritability, and not fenfibility, is 
immediately neceffary to bodily health ; when there is excefs of 
fenfation, there is increafed aftivity of all thofe motions of the 
organs of fenfe, and mufcles, which are exerted in confequence of 
pleafure or pain — fuch are liable to inflammatory difeafes ; and to 
that kind of confumption which is hereditary; and commences 
with flight repeated hoemoptoe. 

The circumfcr'tbed flond'tty of the cheeh may not always be pre- 
fcnt, before evident advances of the difeafe have taken place. In 

the 



• Zoonomia, Vol. i. 

t Dr. Darwin queries, whether the iris (pupil of the eye) doe^ 
not generally become more contrafted just before and just after 
Phthisis commences ? Though it is impossible not to perceive the 
acuteness of the argument from the habitual dilatation of the pupil to 
the inirritability of the system, do not some appearances shew more 
decisively still, that the system about the beginning of consumption 
is highly irritable ? Being soon heated by small degrees of stimu- 
lant diet before debility comes on.— Even so, I do not understand 
why in an irritable state of the body, the iris should be iinirritated. 

Letterto Dr. Beddoes, p. 71, 
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the progrefs of the difeafe, it is evidently marked, upon the pale 
face *; as well as the pearly appearance of the tunica aduata+ of 
the eye. During a paroxyfra of heftic, the rednefs is truly evi- 
dent; the lips alfo, and tubecules in the inner canthusj of the eyes, 
are brighter than when in health 

" The hue of the heftic countenance, clear, bright and flufhed, 
*♦ diametrically oppofite to the fcorbutic complexion, affords fome 
" prefamption of a ftate of the blood, equally receding, but in op- 

pofite direftion, from the ftandard of health. The countenance 
*' of perfons flulhed by exercife or food widely differs from that 
** Vermillion bloom, which is miftaken by the uninftrudled for the 
*• fign of health, though it is the harbinger or attendant of an 
** incurable difeafe. On holding the hand of a confumptive per- 
** fon againfl the light, the femi-tranfparency of the margin of the 
" fingers and joints is, I think, evidently of a more vivid carnatioi\ 
« in confuraptivc patients," 



FREQyENCY AND FATALITY OF PHTHISIS IN 
THIS ISLAND. 

Experience, and conftant obfervation prove, that there is fufH- 
cient reafon to be convinced of this ; without mentioning what 
the Bills of Mortality vouch tor in London : or the regifters of 
other parifhes. 

There 

♦ Cullen, p. I. 860. 

t That part called the white of the eye. 

X Or angle, where the eye-lids embrace each other, near the 
nose; where the little red tumour, called lacrymal carunelc is 
seated. 

i Reid, p, xo. loc, cit. 
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There is no difeafe which afflifts Britain, that defpoils its inha* 
bitants more than this; hence the defirable objedl of attaining the 
poffibility of preventing, and the utility of enqairing into the 
caufes of it : whether we confider the devaftations which it makes, 
or the objefts which are moft its prey. It is from this frequency 
arid fatality that it has been repeatedly deemed an endemic *. 

The caufes of this are difficult to be afcertained, whether we 
jnftitute an enquiry, upon the idea of its being of a fcrophuleus 
nature^ or not; or we allude to the nature of the climate ; or our 
manner of liu'inr^ and clothing. 

Refpeaing Scrophula, though it may be more prevalent here, 
than it many other countries we are acquainted with, we dare not 
determine that it arifes from the efFefts of climate altogether ; 
becaufe it has been occafionally obferved in all, and in all fitua- 
tions, whether cold, hot, humid, or temperate : and has been no- 
ticed in all ages + — but, is fuppofed to be more prevalent, in cold 
and humid countries, than in the temperate and dry — not being fo 
frequent in Italy, as in this ifland — in Spain, the accounts we have, 
leave this ftill dubious — in Ireland its frequency is faid to be more 
than here ; as alfo, in the weftern parts of the illand, than in the 
eaftern : as is imagined, to be owing, to the greater humidity 
which is found there. It may be faid however of this, and Phthilis, 
as was faid on another occalion, 

Ere yet the fell Plantagenets had fpent 
Their ancient rage, at Bofworth's purple field ; 
While, for which tyrant England ftiould receive, 
Her legions in inceftuous murders raix'd. 

And daily horrors ; 

Albion the Poifon of the gods has drank %. 

It might be conjedlured, that every inhabitairt of a climate, was 

by 

• Dissert, inang. Gregory. 

t Gregory loc cit. p. 331. & seq. 

I Armstrong loct cit. B, in, L. 531, 5.53, & seq. 
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hy nature, originally adapted to that in which it was placed ; finCe 
find no irrational animals, naturally, in fites improper for 
them : therefoi-e, that mankind, might live under all the varieties, 
and inclemencies of their native climate> without injury, provided 
they lived according to the laws of nature. In many inftances, wc 
find people in a rude and uncivilized ftate, little attending to the 
Unfavourablenefs of climate, live in health and vigour 5 although 
daily expofed to the variablenefs of fuch a climate-— for, not until 
the arts which civilization induced, were known, capable, of de- 
fending from all inclemencies, of promoting cafe, and pleafure, and 
familiarizing indulgence and luxury, did people begin to com- 
plain of the unfeafonablenefs of weather, and the diffatisfaftion of 
fituation. The unlettered favage, though well acquainted with, 
and avoiding, the pain and uncomfortablenefs of an unfavouring 
Heaven, does not fulFer fo much, if chance expofes him to it, as 
when it becomes the ftudy of his knowledge to avoid it, by the 
introduction of means of peculiar proteftion and convenience ; 
which, in future, may render him more fufceptible of the evils he 
fo carefully fought to avoid — his fears and guardian folicitudesi 
aided by his arts, thus ultimately, ceteris par'tbusy may become the 
caufes of noxious elFefts. 

The mode, therefore, of avoiding fuch injuries, is by endeavour- 
ing to promote that ftrength, and hardinefs of body, which, whilft 
it cannot avoid occafional dangers, viciffitudes, and inconveniences, 
may be able, without detriment, to encounter and bear them. But 
the elegancies of life, and the capacity which a wealthy ftate finds 
for enjoyment, are often at variance with the right mode of pro- 
moting, or attaining fuch advantage *. 

The accomplifliing of a robuft habit, in fuch conftitutions as we 
are treating of in our poem, cannot be gained by immature expofure 
to cold, and inclement weather, while in infancy; as has been 
attempted by fome, by walking in cold air, little clothing, and the 
indifcriminate ufe of the cold bath ; efpecially, whilft the ftrufture 

c of 



Gregory loc. cit, p, 3x8- 



of our dwellings, and their pleafurable conveniences, and degree of 
heat in their rooms, are of fo oppofite a nature. By which, infants 
or young perfons, and even adults, after being expofed to the 
effedis of cold, will, on returning to fo different a ftate of air, be- 
come daily expofed to a caufe of inflammation and catarrh ; cir- 
cumftances, which cannot be too much avoided, in the phthifical, 
fcrophulous, or any habit. To the former of which, moft particu- 
larly, a middle temperature of air will always be the moft fafe, and 
invigorating. " Children are fo fufceptible of inflammations, that 
" a great part of the mortality among them is, as far as I have 
*» obferved and can judge, to be afcribed to the ignorance of mo- 
" thers and nurfes of the power which even a moderate change of 
" temperature, if fuddenly made, has to affedl their tender and irri- 
** table frame. Hence in part the populoufnefs of countries equally 
" warm, thofe gardens of the earth, equally calculated to rear and 
fupport its inhabitants 



VARIABLENESS OF THE CLIMATE, 

From the earlieft time> and by the moft ancient writers on the 
fubjeft, it appears, that mankind paid much attention to the at- 
mofphere, as influencing their feelings and their health ; hence in 
all ages, and by all nations, great confiderations of, and obfervance, 
were made to it, in the choice of public fituations, and private 
habitations ; according to climate and fcafon. 

But that remark may feem mifapplied, when we conlider the 
form and ftrufture of large and ancient towns in fome places; in 

which 



* Observations, &c. Beddoes, p. 155, 



which, our anceftors feem to have paid little attention to the ad- 
vantages we value fo much, of ventilation and cleanlinefs. Per- 
haps, the clofenefs and manner of compadling buildings after the 
firft eftablifliraents took place, may have been influenced by the 
efFefts of policy, fafety, or neceffity ; for few places will be found 
to be defeAlve in local and natural advantages, of the confiderations 
we allude to, on their being founded. 

Obfervations have frequently and reafonably been made, that 
thofe countries are the moft falubrious, in which an equal ftate of 
weather, ferene and temperate, prevails — and that thofe which are 
hot, very cold, or humid, are more dangerous ; efpecially if fubje£l 
to fudden changes of the weather — but whatfoever may be the 
general ftate of the weather, in any clime or feafon, whether hot 
or cold, thofe, as Celfus has noticed, which are moft uniform in 
their continuance, are the bell for health; the variable, the moft 
mimical to It. We can add our own experience in confirmation of 
this, having often remarked, that during any kind of weather 
which takes place, in the fituation we have moftly refided in, that 
the end of the duration of the time, which it has continued, if of 
any confiderable extent, has been moftly favourable to general 
health, provided no particular epidemic difeafe prevailed. And 
that even when the weather has been of that nature, which is 
deemed by vulgar opinion to be unwholefome, if it has been per- 
manently uniform, little ill health has been manifefted, fo that 
there may be great reafon for this idea, that it may be " unfor- 
" tunate for the inhabitants of this country, that we are not fub- 
" jetted to fuch a continued feverity of cold, as (hould oblige us 
" regularly to fortify ourfelves by warm clothing *.'' 

Our atmofphere has been faid to be generally compofed of thofe 
ftates, which are underftood in the common acceptation of the 
language, of warm and moift, cold and dry +. Often have we fecn 
it, for four or five fummer's months, temperate, and for the moft 

part 

• Observations, Sec. Beddoes, p. i6i. 
t Burton on the Non-naturals, p. 87. 
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part ferene, dry, conftant, and in every refpeft benign and falubri- 
ous ; whilfl the remainder of the year has been cold, humid, 
variable, and confequently favorable for the efFefting many difeafes. 

This •varlablenefs of our climate, fo ftigmatized, and fo much 
deemed repugnant to the health of the Phthifical, may upon reflec- 
tion, be allowed to be a caufe adequate to the efFeft ; at leaft, that 
it is peculiarly calculated to excite pulmonary inflammation : with 
the concurrence of other circumllances *. 

Ought we, upon viewing the average ftate of the climate of this 
ifland, vvhilft we make the conclufion we have done above, to call 
it unhealthy ? We think not; and probably fafls will warrant us 
in making fuch a conclufion. Let us attend to what Claromon- 
tius i fays ; and furely, fince his time, no great or general altera- 
tion can have taken place in our Ikies, whatever changes may have 
happened to our habits or manners. » 

The Sun, the fource of heat and light, and fofterer of life, attends 
Britain, as long as may be, with its enlivening prefence ; whofe 
lands, it not more cheers than it fertilizes, by its beams. In fum- 
mer it extends the day feventeen hours ; and in winter, when it's 
prefence muft attend and illumine another orbit of the world, as if 
unwilling to divert his chariot from this fpot, he feems to delay 
with it, and allows feven hoars for the Ihorteft day — which circum- 
itances, whilft I contemplate them, would lead me with incredible 
fatisfadion, to believe, that no climate could be more falubrious 
than Britain. 

Yet, that Author feemed to think, on confidering the difeafes 
which the inhabitants are fubjeft to, that the air muft not be fo 
conducive to health. But, we are not willing to attribute the mis- 
fortunes of this kind, which we find mixed with our lot, altogether, 
to fuch a caufe ; nor, are difeafes in general, more frequent or more 
numerous here, than in other parts of the globe. He attributes 
much to the prevalence of the atmofphere v/e have in our infular 

fituation ; 

• Obs. Beddoes, p. i49' 

t De ^re, aquis, et locis terr^ Augliae. Londini, 1682, p. 1 5. 
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fituation ; and condemns fuch an ifland in general, as n\ore infalu- 
brious than the Continent; becaufe of the frequent exillence of 
miftinefs *, undiffipated bj' the fun +. 

In England, really, he fays, the iky is moftly thick and loaded 
with clouds, not only in winter, but in the middle of fummer. 
Scarcely ever is it ferene, but more generally fimilar to autumn o"^ 
winter weather, no day is there altogether fair :|:, it either raining 
wholly, or there is a hazinefs, or fometimes rain for many days 
continuance ; with a heavy ftifling atmofphere. Which is the caufe 
of many difeafes, efpccially in autumn. This is what we were 
able to know of Britain, as far as fome years' experience would 
allow ui ; and as fuch we would have it to be underftood gene- 
rally. For here, fome fituations are more falubrious than others. 

We find here, the earth bound by froft and fnow for many 
months ; and that not only, not far from the fea, but even on the 
very fliores. And even now whilfl: I write, the days feem quite 
wintry, though in May. I am furrounded with fuch a thick and 
dark atmofphere **. 

He 

* Those roving mists, that constant now begin 

To smoke along the hilly country, 

Thompson. Autumn, L. 734. 

t Quippe infirmissima quae que, coelo sunt obnoxia maxime. In 
universum autem insalubrioris esse coeli quam Continentem, per- 
multis probari documentis potest. Et quo longius in mari positas 
a Continente recessere, eo graviorem esse aerem constat, ob nebulas e 
mari evolutas, quae vix, ac ne vix quidem a sole dissipantur. Idque 
non asstate solum, sed etiam hyeme, imo etiam magis. Non turn aer 
tepcscit obsoliitas nives. Tepidus autem aer insalubrior. 

J by the cool declining year condens'd, 

Descend the copious exalations, check'd 
As up the middle sky unseen they stole, 
And roll the doubling fogs around the hill. 

** thence expanding far, 

The huge dusk gradual swallows up the plain ; 

Vanish 
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He gives us the following fentiments, on the regimen of our 
anceftors, at a particular period, after having mentioned their kind 
of diet, and its effeds. However, certainly by fuch evils, after 
conftant civil wars, they have learned temperance. For as I was 
informed by certain elderly people, the EngUfh, before the civil 
diffentions, lived in much feftive indulgence and luxury ; enjoying 
jn rotation, at each one's habitation, long continued feafts, with 
copious quantities of liquor. And, commonly, there was no one, 
howfoever humble his ftate, who did not liberally treat his neigh- 
bours, as well as ftrangers, with kindnefs and hofpitality*. But what 
took place afterwards, when civil difcords rent the minds of the 
people ! What not only did injury tfi fcience as well as the comfort 
of focial gratifications. After, I know not what kind of a religious 
frenzy feized the minds of the people, difturbed peace and over- 
turned the order of all things ; the cuftom of invitation and 
vifiting fell into difufe. Doubtlefs, as it feems, for the purpofe 
of cultivating a different religion; every perfon then looking upon 
his neighbour with a fufpicious eye — hence religion reconciled 
their manners to priftine fimplicity. 

Yet, as fev/ evils do not afford partial good, he obferves, one 
thmg feems to have been derived of benefit (from the civil cala- 
mity) that in general, every where the profufe meat at fupper was 
neglefted, which was accuftomed to be in fuch vogue — whence, 
one great fupport, and caufe of many difeafes, was done away +, 

Wc 

Vanish the woods ; the dim seen river seems 
Sullen, and slow, to roll the misty wave. 
Ev'n in the heighth of noon opress'd ; the sun 
Sheds weak and blunt his wide-refra£led ray. 

Thomson. 

* As Ovid says, Metani. L. II. 94. 
Orgia tradiderat cum Cecropio Eumolpo, 
Qui simul agnovit socium, comitemque sacrorum, 
Hospitis adventu, festum genialiter egit. 

f Claromontius, p. 46. 
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We prefent thofe obfervations to the curiofity of the Reader, 
*he diffufenefs of which, we hope will not appal; and leave them 
for his own comments. Though our years, fee the moft lovely of 
the inhabitants of this Ifland, often a prey to Phthisis, fo as to 
fix a blame upon its climate, and though our atmofpherc be 
drenched often, with mifty obfcurity, and fuch attendant gloomi- 
nefs, as may attach horrors to the hypochondriac ; yet, the wife 
and aftive Briton will not fuffer opprefled fancy to be deceived, 
nor blame his flcies for, Novembrile mifchiefs, fell with tjedium 
vitae, which ofteneft arife from other urgent caufes : but will ftill 
with patriotic ardour and love, animatedly, fay with the Poet : 

England, with all thy faults, I love thee ftill ; 
My country ! and while yet a nook is left 
Where Englifh minds and manners may be found. 
Shall be conftrain'd to love thee — though thy clime 
Be fickle, and thy year moft part deform'd 
With dripping rains, or withe r'd by a froft, 
I would not yet exchange thy fullen flcies 
And fields without a flow'r— -for warmer France, 
With all her vines ; nor for Aufonia's groves 
Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bow'rs *. 

Which alterations, truly, with native love may reafonably be 
allowed ; feeing with truth it may be faid, with the Author we 
Imve fo lately much attended to+, to be opulent; abundant ia 

riches 

* Task, a poem, by Cowper, B. II. 

t Claromontius loc, cit. p. lo, Sc seq. who further says in 
praise of this 

" Island of bliss! amid the subjedl seas, 

** That thunder round thy rocky coasts set up, 

(^uod si ex foecunda lastaque rerum omnium produdlione, possumus 
de aeris bonitate ierre scntentiam : profefto Britanniam acre frui 

longe 
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riches of every kind, eminent men and women, the moft adorned 
of their fex. 

Britannia! hail; for beauty is their ownj 

The feeling heart, fimplicity of life, 

And elegance and tafte : the faultlefs form, 

Shap'd by the hand of harmony ; the cheek 

Where the live crimfon, thro* the native white 

Soft-fhooting, o'er the face diiFufes bloom, 

And evey namelefs grace ; the parted lip, 

Like the red rofe bud moid with morning-dew, 

Breathing delight ; and, under flowing jet. 

Or funny ringlets, or of circling brown. 

The neck flight-fhaded, and the fwelling breaft ; 

The look refiftlefs, piercing to the foul. 

And by the foul inform'd, when dreffed in love. 

She fits high-fmiling in the confcious eye*. 

What is called catching cold, has been frequently inveighed 
againft, and attributed to the variablenefs of our climate ; it is an 

effea 

longcoptimo confitendum est. Nam omnia illic grandiori nitidiorique 
forma prognata benignius fovet aletque telius, quam alibi locorum 
ubi videtur aer est salubrior. Non enim mulieres modo numerosa 
beatas, pulchraque sobole cernas : sed equis : sed reliqua etiam 
animautia multiplici foetu usque renas scentia cum admiratione 
perspicias. Illie boves ei)ormi magnitudine, illic equi turn formosi 
turn perniciosissimi, illic canum ingentium et immani riftu formi 
daudorum magna vis : illic denique cum virorum turn fceminarum 
ad speclabilis et ere^ta decoraque species, summo cum voluptatis 
sensu visitur. Coloreis floridus, Ije^a frons, viVaces oculi, sub- 
fiava promissa ciEsaries, totus habitus ad elegantiam compositus. 
Solum vero ipsum uberrinum, statis anni temporibus, oroni bo- 
norum genere colonos, floribus, herbis, arboribus, frugtbus. 
* Thomson's Summer, 1. ^580. 
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effeft which opens the way to the worft confequences. " The 
" origin of genuine Phthifis may generally be ti ased from hoe- 
" moptyfis, or blood iffuing from the lungs, from what is termed 
taking cold; and fometimes from external injunes,*" yet 
fuch a caufe how often do we fee difregarded, by thofe who are 
moft liable to injury from it; for, as Cullen obferves, it is often 
Upon one or other of thefe occafions of catching cold, that the 
incipient cough of Phthifis beginsf , and ultimately proves fatal 
to multitudes. 

Under fuch a ftate of climate, young perfons are more fubjeft 
to debility, from the impediments to due excitability which they 
arefubjeftedto — that debility which in the Phthificalhabit lliould 
be obviated; whilft the cavxfes promoting inflammation are avoid- 
ed, the former of which is moll efficacioufly fucceeded in, in a 
temperate climate. 

The abfence of a certain degree of heat, ftrengthens the body, 
generally fpeaking ; giving vigour to it, and energy to the mind, 
by conftringing the capillary vefiels of the furface, it abates per- 
fpiration, hence the blood is propelled in an increafed volume 
towards the heart. In confequence of which the vital principle 
is accumulated, and the reaftion of the heart and arteries, leads 
back the blood with an increafed velocity and power to the fur- 
face of the body 5 fo as, in an healthy ftate, to diffufe a genial 
Warmth. Such an application of the degree of heat, which does 
not carry off the heat of the body too faft, gives, what is called 
tone to the whole iyftem, proves a powerful ftimulus to the fto- 
mach, creating thus a keen appetite for food, with a fenfe of 
lightnefs, alacrity, and ftiength; as thofe experience, who live in 
a cool dry air, and maintain a fuitable degree of exercifej having 
for the moft part, ftrong and afllve health, with good digeftion, 
and a complexion which befpeaks thofe. 

D The 

* Reld loc. cit. p. 6, 
f P, 1. Sgo. 
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The extremes of cold are unfriendly to the conftitution, as 
well as thole of heat. In this climate we are more liable to be 
expofed to an excefs of the former, than the latter. The relative 
power of cold, with refpeit to the living human body, is that 
power by which a fenfation of cold is produced in it*. 

Under the effefts of warmth of feafon thofe who have betray- 
ed fymptoms of Phthifis have found them difappearj as the 
afflicted in winter, have experienced in our climate in fummer. 
W hich circumftance, has often afforded a fallacious idea that a 
cure was effefted ; and that thofe means which were exhibiting at 
the time were the promoters of it. A deception alas ! but too 
frequently well afcertalned, by the recuri'ence of fymptoms in 
winter and fpringf. Such a ftate has been known to be repeated 
feveral times during life, and has been obferved in thofe conllitu- 
tions, in whom during fpring there appeared to be a great determi- 
nation of blood to the lungs. By the appearance of Pus, which has 
been exfcreated, concomitant with other figns, incipient Phthifi^ 
has been denoted ; all which , have ceafed in fummer. 

Under poverty of diet, particularly, the fame obfervations have 
been made refpeiSling fcrophula — the complaints attendant on 
which, feem often to commence, or to be aggravated in winter, to 
increafe in fpring, decreafe in fummer, and are often entirely re- 
moved in autumn ; though they are again renewed in whiterj. 

Thus confidered, fummer may be deemed the moft healthy 
feafon for the Phthifical j but fome think, winter is not to be con- 
demned as the moft dangerous. Spring and autumn, are judged 
to aggravate complaints of fuch a nature moft, on account of the 
difti-ibution of the blood being more difturbed by the fudden 
changes of weather, which are prevalent in thofe times. In fum- 
mer the perfpiration is more increafed, and the blood more deter- 
mined 

* Cullcn p. I. 80. 

f Culleuloc.cit.S96. Gregory loc, cit. p. 535. 
t Gregory p. SjI- 



mined to the furface of the body by the warnsth of the air; axtd 
thus, lefs fluidsdetermined to the urinary excretion— in winter the 
reverfe takes place — In autumn, that equilibrium between the 
kidneys and the furface of the body, is not fo regular; hentre a 
greater determination, often owing to the irregularities of the wea- 
ther, to the lungs. Yet, though in winter things may fo take plate, 
in the fyftero of the body, yet often fudden changer of the w^a. 
ther difturb this uniformity ; as well as the greater c;mfcwe make, 
by the difference of the air in our dwellings, and that of the air 
out of doors ; for whilft in the latter, it may be cxtrensely . coki, 
we may maintain great warmth in our boufes ; and the espoffur, 
and change from one to the other, caufes irregular, and often 
ludden changes in the diftribution of the blood. In fuminer the 
external air being warm, obviates the need of fires within doors; 
and thus places are in a more equable ftate of warmt'i, which ren- 
ders them more congenial, and lefs diiluj-bing to the conlf itution ; 
and the perfpiratory funftion, except from violent caufes, is fe3- 
dom fuddenly or violently interrupted or changed from itsunvfonn 
cutaneous difcharge. 

To obviate fuch effeits, attention fliould be paid to avoid fud- 
den tranfitions from heat to cold ; or from cold to heat, and the 
furface of the body fliould be fuitably defended by cloathingy ac- 
cording to the feafon, oc the obligation, which necelfary traniitions 
impofes upon us, fo that they may not be fuddeulj- felt. 



OF THE MANNER OF LIVING AND CLOATHIN^'^, 

If we have been dilFufe, according to the manner and n.ittn-e 
of what we have brought forward, refpefting the vai-iableneis and 
intemperatenefs of climate fupplying certain remote caufes of 
confumption; we do not mean to fay much on the fuhjeCt of 
diet in this light ; and of cloathing we fhall fpeak afterwards. 

X)z It 
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It mufi: be allowed by all, that the abufe of ftimuli in food 
and drink, is, the fource of numerous difeafes of an infuperable 
nature; and haftens the decay of excitability too rapidly. This 
indifcretion, at all periods of life, is too often exemplified ; but 
more particularly is to be regretted in juvenile years. 

To the fanguine conftitutlon, fuch abufe muft always be ob- 
noxious, tending to promote extreme irritability at one timej and 
debiiity ultimately — The application, in which ftate, of exciting 
caufes may promote hoemoptyfis and pulmoniiry inflammation. 

To females, fuch an abufe of excitement in the articles of food, 
perhaps is not fo extenfively applicable ; nor to the many cafes, 
which we fee afflifted, from caufes, fcarcely to be traced in that 
fex. But the degree of exciiement in every frame muft be allowed 
to be relative, hence, how is the precife medium which moft 
favours health to be defcribed, or is it polTible to be obferved 
and adhered to ? 



UNSUCCESSFULNESS OF MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

The difficulty which has been experienced in the cure of idio- 
pathical phthifis, cannot in the prefent ftate of our fcience be a 
degradation to individuals to acknowledge; though we lament, 
it is fo, to the art: and is much to be regiettedby humane in- 
duftry and defire efpecially, when we take a retrofpea of what 
little advancement has been made to this end, fmce the time o*' 
the primitive medical writers, Celfus* fays, if there is a greater 
degree of difeafe, than what he has before mentioned, it is necef- 
fary to oppofe its progrefs in the early ftage ; for when it has 
continued long, it is not eafily fubdued. 

Morton 

* Quod fi mall plus eft, et vera phthifis eft, inter inltia protinus 
occurere neceffarium eft: neque facile enim hie raorbus, cum in- 
Teteraverit, evincituri I. 3- c» as. 
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Morton confirmothe opinion of Celfus, and adds, that phthifis 
arifing hereditarily, or in mal confonnation of the cheft, for the 
moft part is fatal ; becaufe, the caufe which produces it, is be- 
yond the reach of our art: though, he admits that it may l« 
cured* in the fpiing feafon, the j^pproaching warmth con- 
ducing to this } but obferves afterwaixls, that often this hercu- 
lean difeafe, by certain means becomes incurable ; either becaufe 
the phyfician, which not unfrequently happens, or fiom the 
flattering nature of the difeale, or careleflhefs and parlimony 
of the patient, is confulted too later j or, lallly, from tiie igno- 
rance of the phyfician, who not having a right knowledge of 
this difeafe, in its various ftages, underilands not therefore the 
proper method of treating it. 

We have made an alluiion to this difficulty, in confefllnp;, in 
our poem, the little addition, through the lapfe of time, which 
has been made beneficially to our knowledge ; yet we do nof 
mean, whilft we confefs our little power of controul over the 
difeafe, to allow that it is in itftlf abfolutely incurable : we are 
more inclined to give with CuilenJ, the failure to the imperfec- 
tion of our art. Of this opinion is Dr. May§j and Dr. Reidjj 
does not believe, thediforder in its ov/n nature, is attended with 
fo much danger as has been ufually apprehended j and, that the 
opinion of its fataility being fo generally received, has weaken- 
ed 

* ^qui ac caeteri morbi, he fays, De prognofticis p. 134., 135. 

+ '* Nor has wealth yet, been able to provide a barrier capable 
of refilling its invafion j few, except the needy, negleil: to call 
*' in the aid of medicine, and many doubtlefs fleadily purfuc 
*' the directions they receive: neverthelefs, rich houfes are every 
*' day, difcharging into the grave, viflims to this difeafe." 

Eeddoes' Letter to Di. Black, p. »» 

X loc. cit. p. I. 899 

§ loc. cit. Introdudtion; p. 8. 

ii Eirayp.66., 
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ed the efforts of the phylician — we would willingly In general 
believe not. Patients and their friends have often been im- 
prefled with this idea, when medical attempts have not produced, 
as expected, the hoped fuccefsj and thence have relaxed in their 
endeavours, and been unfteady in their adherence to medicine and 
regimen ; but this is not an obfervation, applicable only, to this 
difeafe, or to fuch patients j practitioners in phyfic know the 
difficulty of bringing their patients to, and perfuading to a per- 
feverence in, an obfervance of rules, which interrupt eftabliflied 
habits and pleafures : efpecially if the difeafe is of that nature, 
•wbiich is likely to be protracted ; befuies, as the laft author fays, 
the opinion of friends and attendants, often interpofe and fruf- 
trate the defires of the pliyfician ; as few of thofe, are without 
fame fpecific remedy, for the cure of a confumption. 

We believe, notwitlifianding thofe impediments, as well as 
cpinlons and errors, which have long been held, perhaps ad- 
verfely, to right reafon and experience ; that the affuiance, that 
the difeafe " is curable al any period, before the vital ftrength 
" is greatly broken down, and the ftomach and digdtive facuU 
« ties rendered incapable of aflimilating nourifhment*", is rather 
yet unqualified, if we may Ipeak from our knowledge of ge- 
neral fafts. 

If we take, phthifis in the light it is viewed by fome, as a cer- 
tain form of fcrophulaf J we may venture to fay, though many 
advantageous and fuccefsfuliy curative improvements, have been 
made in the treatment of fcrophula, yet we know very little of 
its real nature, or the caufe of the difeafe. If it is " a contami- 

nated habit of body, fome latent vitiated principle in tlve 
*' conftitution, upon which the fatality of confumption has ds- 
*• puted." — Do we know what that is ? if not, how are we to 
know how to correa it ? therefore till then, we wander only la 
the dark; with fuch fafts to guide us as fuccefsful expejience 
has in fome few iullances furnilhed us with : and it avails little 

to 
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to be told, that ** whatever tends ta correft that principle, and 
to improve the general habit of the conftitution, will be found 
•* belt appropiiated to the cure of phthifis* nor, is it any more 
confolation to refitft, that there is a certain peculiarity in the 
Phthifical, which is not explained, thv.ugh by' m oft allowed; 
and, that wr.en its morbid ftate is evident, is more often fub- 
dued by phyficai caufes, whofe mode of operation we are little 
acquainted with, than by medical powers. 

We ftill want the right means of diftinguilhing with exaftnefs, 
the different kinds of confumption, at leatt, more fo, than they 
have generally been ; not only to guide our diagnoftic but our 
prafticef from the want of this, and a better infight into caufes, 
our prognoftic is only eftabliflied upon the knowledge of con- 
ftant ill fuccefs, and is therefore, always unfavourable, in every 
ilage of the complaint : and particularly fo, if there is reafon to 

fiippofe that the fcrophulous diathefis is, as it has been termed* 
called into action. 

Dr. Beddoes, fays, not mucB Icems to be gained, by ranking 
phthifical tumors and ulcers of the lungs, among fcrophulous 
complaints. We have no very fuccefsful method of treating 
fcrophulous fores wherever feated.-— Not to mention that very 
different ailments are comprehended under a term fo conveni- 
ently vague. I fee no hopes of transferring any ufeful ideas f roni 
tljc txternal appearance of fcrophula, to the internal form of the 
difeafe } if they (hould be elfentially the fame, of which I am by 
no means fatisfied J. In refolving tubercles, the analogy of fcro- 
phula gives no alUftance in this matter; for the remedies which 
are ufeful in fcrophula, do not avail for that intention§. 

There does exift, as Dr. Withering confirms, a truly fcrophu- 
lous confumption 5 but according to his words, it is a rare, and 

not 

* May'sEflay, Introdualon, p. 19. 
t Letters from Dr. Withering, ^c. p. n. 
t Obfervations, 8cc. Eeddoe?, p, iiz, 
§ Culitn, p. 1. tjoj. 
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»ot incurable difeafe, if the treatment be properly adjulled to its 
eature j but the treatment which I have repeatedly found fuc- 
eefsful here, would only halien the florid confumption, to its 
fatal termination*. 

We havereafon, for concluding, therefore, that much remains 
yet to be done, to give greater certainty to our proceedings in 
the treatment of confumption. The aftive induftry of the pre, 
fent generation, aided by the improvements and lights which 
chemiftry offers, and an increafeof phyfiological knowledge, will 
BO doubt, it not altogether fuccefiful in its efforts, contribute 
amply by its endeavours, to do away the defefts which remain. 
Hope feems now to have a more fubftantial fupport to lean upon, 
than what the vague opinions, and theories of our anceftors 
afforded J dependance upon the futile and inert medicaments to 
correft humours, ufed by them, feems now to be dethroned ; 
the acquired reputation of mofl of which, probably arofe from 
the fanaiive changes in the body, produced by age and fealbn. 
To this, we attribute much of the charafter which has been at- 
tained by QVACK and specific medicines, fo conftantly offer- 
ed to the world under every fpecies of advertifement. To the 
natural aftions which take place in the fyflem, producing a 
curable effett, under the ufe of a particular medicine, have thofc) 
given in phthifis, as well as other difeafes, which would often 
perhaps have taken place fooner, without fuch interpofition, 
been raifed to the higheft rank of laud and truftj there to receive 
the adulation of their votaries, and fway their ufurped authority 
over the confidence of individuals, and often of the multitude, 
till the time when perfpicuous obfervation, and fcrutinizing ex - 
perience removes the veil, which concealed the truth of their 
intfie6lual power. So, often, does one phyfician by being em- 
ployed after another, at a particular period of difeafe, bear away 
the paim of honour, and the fruits of a joyful viaory : to whofe 
fame, built perhaps, on the care and prior attention of another,, 
confiant Paeans are fung in future, full of confidence and admi- 
ration. 
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The number of fpecifices which oppofe thenifelves daily by 
their recommendations, as aflured remedies, to the eyes, for 
coughs, colds, and confumptions, would ieem to contradift the 
above fentiments; but the author does not condemn them with- 
out reafon and experience, having frequently exhibited them 
from his own inclination } as well as when willing to give 
way to the defire of the patient, to try the moft celebrated of 
them, in various ftages of thedifeafe; he has fuperintended thus, 
their ufe and watched their effects, without feeing any beneficial 
confequences curatively, or with fo much palliative eafe as can 
be attained, perhaps, more fafely by generally well known me- 
dicines. 

Perhaps, it may now be expcfted, that we fhould give our fen- 
timents on the particular means which have been ufed in the 
CURE of PHTHISIS, and offer alfo a plan for it j but fuch a de- 
tail comes not within the fcope of our prefent defign, nor would 
the ftatc of oar ■experience warrant an attempt of the kind, it 
could not therefore afford information to one clafs of readers, or 
amufement to others j hence an apology will be obvious for the 
little that has been faid on this head, in the poetical part of this 
work. 



On the PROPHYLAXIS, or the Means of preventing or guarding 
againjl PHTHISIS. 

Perhaps, with propriety, more may be written with the 
hope that greater certainty may accompany it, than what we 
could be flattered with from any dodrines of cure. Confidering 
therefore, the difficulty attendant on this, our endeavours fliould 
be more ftrongly oppofed againft the appearance of morbid figns j 
by, fuch jneans of prerention, as are in our power, and as pre- 
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fertt, tbe moft probrible reafons for fuch an expeflation; it will 
be found to comprife the avoiding moft of the remote and oc- 
Cafion::^ caufes, as aii (liou'd be, which can, or are known, to 
call the difeafe into a£lio:i. 

The obfervations we have to make rsfpefting this will be com- 
priled under Change of Climate, Cloathing, Diet and Exerafe, 



CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 

It has been obfcrveH, that a variable and intemperate cli.n^ 
feems to fiipply certain re;note caufes which are often removed 
in a temperate Hate of air in another region, and thus allow? 
the powers of nature to tfttd; a cure. Many opinions* and fafts 
confinn this, and that fpendiog the winter in more favourable 
fituations, obviates when timely ufed, all the threatening fymp- 
toins which may have been feJt in this ifland. Perfons fb afflidled, 
therefore, (hould remain under fuch aufpicious fkies, and live 
perpetually with fummer temperature. 

If, w hen air of fuch a temperature, as with the afliftance of 
other operations in the animal ceconoray, only to carry off fuch 
a quantity of iieat from it, fo that the remainder may rightly 
fupport the bc dy, we fiiy the air is liliid, becaulewe are not fen, 
iihls of any troubkfome degre? of heat or cold. 

This temperature varies in different people according to cli- 
mate, age, and conftitution ; and of whatever degree this plea- 
fing and temperate ftate may be, an v change from it, as under. 
ftood by the rifmg of the thermometer a few degiees, makes our 
fenfations complain of heat or cold. 

Tbe middle temperatixre of our atmofphere being about 48" 
Fahrhenheit, when we do not call the weather either hot or cold. 

The 

* Tbe anatomy of the abforbing veflels by W. Crooknisnks, 
p. 178. and Thef. insug. Gregory. 



The mercury feldom f^lls under 16', at 114^ we are apt fo m)6-'' 
on it very cold; coldifli at 4.0° and a littie above it, even we dsf 
not reckon the air wcrm till it arrives nt about at go" ir is 
very warm andfuUry*- 

Heat is more readily and quickly diffufed through the {a'^)^ 
•ftance of w ater than the ej^rth if the fyrface of ihat i§ e.xieijfive, 
it will be of more equal temperature with thg atmo/phere tluft 
this will be: denfer bodies do not condu.fl heat fg well as rarcf, 
hence water and earth retain heat Ipn^^ei- thai) ajr, g cqldei at- 
mofphere thsrefore pifiing over the(e will reGejya \i§'^t fipis. 
them. The coldnef. of a win'er's wia.il by its tjallagg 
or land is thus moderated, and the air incumbent on tjie feg 
will be of a warmer temper:iture than that on Umh ©f mmf^ 
iflands, according to rel stive fituaJonj rnay be i's), m^f§ iifeM 
continents, countries which border on the ocean ^ni lie foutli 
of the feaj, atjeall in our hemifphere of the globe, will be warr 
mar than thofe wTi»c*va«ivje_thp /ea 1:9 the foulb of theni, becaufe 
the winds which would cool them in winter if they blew over 
land, are tempered by p:ifj'ing over the fea. 

If air is of a fuitable degree of w.,rmtli^"d is faturated by 
moifture, but is what is called warm and dry ; it is in that capa- 
city able to afford that refreniiuenl to the body vdi ch k recjulrcs, 
yvhen under a Itate of peifniration, by diflfolving the difcharged 
humidity: this relieves the body much whe-i\ heated by extircife. 

From the properties of heat and air, the body and refpir^tjoji 
may be afFtaed by tiie qualities of matters which the atmo/l^here 
may contain, mixed or in folution ; the peculiarities of whicl, 
mav be governed by the feafon of the year, and the nature of the 
places over vv-hich the air blows : as feas, rivers, lakes, marOies, 
<vc. One caufe of the cold of northern climes, is attribute4 t& 
rhJfblution of ice by .vim! coming ia contaa with it, for ice m % 
thawing- ftate, is known to ind>c:^^e great coldnefs^to which mijd 



* ElTays on heat by MartlfiCjp. no and feq. 
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be added the cold produced by the heat carried off by evapora- 
tion; thus winds blowing to us in winter from thofe quarters 
of the world where large bodies of ice are formed, afFeft us w ith 
great cold— This imprefsion is produced upon us by leveral 
other caufes alfo. 

It is not enough for thofe who have felt the approach ot 
phthifis, and are induced to try the efFefts of change of air, that 
they fliould fpend only fuch a length of time there, as feems to 
have put the alarm afide; they fliould perfift in their refidence, 
till the conllitiuion is fo fortified, and if in youth, fo changed as 
to be able to bear other fituations with impunity. So thofe 
young perfons whofe families have fufFered by phthifis, and there 
appears danger to hang over them, fliould in early years, before 
complaints take place, be removed to the moft genial climate, 
and there remain till that age is paft over, which experience has 
taught us, is attended with the greatell danger*. 

The advantages of Sea Voyages have been long ago pointed 
out and pralfedf , not only in incipient, but advanced ftages of 
phthifis } their good effedts have been diiferently accounted for, 
from the falutary efFedtof exercife,ficknefs,and the temperature of 
iea air, and its fuppofed properties. In different cafes, each may 
claim merit, but probably, in general the advantage gained de- 
pends upon the conveyance of the patient thus, to a more favor-, 
able climate, than what he exifted in on llaore J. 

The expediency of perfonr.ing this early in the coramence- 
inent of the difeafe is obvious, if utility is hoped for, provided 
no inflammatory fymptoms forbid any fpecies of excrcife j for 
from the tardinefs and negleft of patients, or their advifers, 
thefe expefled benefits are too long procraftinated, and thus dif- 
repute is too often brought upon the means. 

Celfus 



* ThfX inaug. -Gregory, p, 333. & feq. 
t Gilchrill. 
I Rdd'sEfiay. 
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Celfus admonlfhes us of this*, when he recommends change 
place ; that it may be early whllft the conditution is able to bear 
it ; but that if imbecility forbids navigation, the geftaticn ihouli 
be in a litter ; fo that the body may be gently exercifed. In whick 
ftate of debility, the mind ihould be kept at cafe, abftainiiig from 
the folicitudes of bufinefs, and fhould be allowed indulgencs: 
in fleep. He advifes alfo friitions to the extremities of the phthi- 
fical, and that the food taken and excrcife ufed fhould be during 
remiffion of paroxyfms. 



CLOATHING 

When pxuperiy adapted in its kind, is one of the moft excellest 
means of fecuring the weak rrom rne errears of a variable climate* 
with us it cannot be too particularly attended to, and more el^ 
pecially by thofe fubjeft to pulmonary afFeftions ; feeing thtft 
daily occurrences offer to our obfervatlon, the frequent difference 
there is in the range of the thermometer, and the degree of moif- 
lurein the air at different times of the day, in our fineft fealbn 'oF 
the year, and that the mutability of one day from another, is per- 
petually fruftratingthe exptdations of the mind on tlie preceeding 
day. It is neceffary therefore to enforce, that thofe who wouW 
not fubjeft their feelings to unpleafantnefs, nor their health t» 
danger, (Iiould be always fecured by cloathing againft expofure 
fudden changes. 

It is for this defence, that the nfe of flannel, and the fofter tex> 
tured manufaclories from wool, have beenfo much advifedj being 
one of thofe fubftances like furs loofely interwoven, it flowly con- 
duds heat, fo that by its proper management an equable degree ct 
^'arrath may always, plealantiy, be maintained on the furfi*ce oF 



* 1. 3. c. u. 
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the ijody, refifting the attack of atmofpherical variety in tera- 
peratxire*. 

He well advis'd who taught our wifer fires 

Early to borrow Mufcovy's fwarm fpoils, ; 

Ere the firft froft has touch'd the tender blade ; 

And late refign them, tho' the wanton fpring-, 

Should deck her charms with all her filler's rays< 

For while the effluence of the fkin maintains 

Its native meafure, the pleuritic fprlng 

Glides harmlefs byf . 

In Warmer weather, which may continue uniformly, thofe wh^ 
life exercife in it, may fo manage this cloathing as not to incur the 
unpleafantnefs of accumiilated heat on the fkin, urging perfpira- 
tion too mtich, tvhilft at the fame time, the humidity is not eva- 
porated; whence too great a ftimulus is excited on the skin, 
and uneafinefs and debility enfue. We have known fome weakly 
people injure themfelves thus, and could point out a cafe to ex- 
emplify this. 

The connexions between the furface of tlie body and the lungs 
refpefting their excretory offices, is well known ; if the perfpira- 
tlon is injured greater determination will be made to tlie lungs, 
and the defeiftive difcharge from the skin will often be fupplied 
by expectoration from them; thus from expofure to cold, may we 
fee a renaote caufe of puUumonIc inflammation ; efpecially if the 
lungs at the fame time are expofed to the action of cold airj, for 
in thofe who labour under fomc complaints of the chelt, the re- 
fpiration of cold au" produces coughing. 

In 

* See a Letter to the Patentee of fleecy hofiery, l:.y Dr. Buchan . 
Obfervations, &c. Beddoes. May's Eflay, p- 4-6. 
Fordyce's DiflTertation on fimple Fever, p. 145. 

■f Armfl:rong loc. cit. b, 3, 1, 484* 
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In thofe who d\vell in moift warm fituations may be obfervcii 
laxity and debility of body, palenefs of complexion, languor in 
motion, bad appetite , &c. efpecially if joined with a fedentary life j 
hence cautioned the poet 

Dry be your houfe-, but airy more than warm, 

Elfe eveiy breath of ruder wind will ftrike 

Your tender body thro' with rapid pains ; 

Fierce coughs will teize you, hoarfenefs bind your Voice, 

Or raoill Gravedo* load your aching browsf* 

The long continued refpiration of humid cold air, and its 
application to the body, is pernicious j for the reafons we have 
given ; it cannot readily diflblve that aqueous part which iffues 
from the lungs, and the perfpiring pores of the fkin. The folids 
become relaxuEul, and the whole fyftem debilitated. There is no 
healthy equality, maincainsa Uatwesn tu^ fBcretlona and excre-. 
tions. The abforbents do not perform their office with right 
vigour. This may be confirmed, by obferving thofe who with 
clofe application, follow the occupation and fedentary employ- 
ment of weaving linen and muflin ; whofe works require a 
lituation which may keep the threads moift : a damp room there- 
fore, is generally their refidence, during their labour, hence 
Often are found amongft their complaints, difeafes arifing from 
vifceral obftruftions, coughs, other affeftions of the lungs and 
cheft, intermittent, and nervous dlieafes, as called, if fuch there be? 

The bloated Hydrops and the yellow fiend. 

Skies fuch as thefe let ev'ry mortal Ihun 
Who dreads the Dropfy, palfy, or the gout, 
Tertian, cbrrofive fcurvy, or moift catarrh j 

Or 

* Armftrongb. i. 1. i^S- 

f A, cold affefting the head, in the noftrils and adjacent cavi- 
ties, a ccetcerrhous ^ivlion. 
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Or any other Injury that grows 
From raw fpun fibres, Idle and undrung, 
Skin ill-perfpiring, and the purple flood 
In languid eddies, loic'iing into i:hlegn;*. 

Children, fliould particularly, have an uniform temperature 
maintained on the ikin, and young perl'oxis. We have witneffed 
the iofs of many lives a facriike to the attempt of rendering 
them hardy by expofure to coid I, and are avvaj e of what 
fcrae will urge, that many children are healthily brought up un- 
der the rudeit expofure, and under fuch treatment- But thofc 
who make fuch an pbfervation, have not probably, had the op- 
jportunities which thofe who attend tlie Ikk poor, medically, 
l^ve had, to k'^ov*' the numbers who fall vidims to expofure to 
*old, bad clothing and poverty of diet. Perhaps indulged with 
an amelioration of this, they might be more capable of refilling 
Slie effedls of cold. From thp neirer medium of tlie iJate of 
Seat, in the dweliin^s of the pocfr, and that of the exterior at. 
eiofphtre, they efc-ipe the efl^efts. of thofe fudden tranfitions 
which often affedl children born to rei'idc in the habitations of 
sapulence. " I coiifider it, indeed, hs one of thofe maxims, 
•* which ought never to be loit figh'c of, if our children were 
«* intended all their lives to go naked, and to live in open fields; 

butfince the cuftoms and manners of this pait of the world 
** require that men and women through life muft be perpetually 
«' and unavoidably cxpofed to dwell in comfortable habita- 
tions* 

* Arnrftrong, B. i. 1. 157. 

t " In children it is of the utrnoft confequence to keep the 
body cool, but never to fuffer it to be cold. Thus without 
**• being enervated, they may efcape the fatal confequences of 
« heat fucceeding quickly to cold for it is not true, as feems, 
«( in confequence of an analogy more or lefs diftinftly conceived, 
at to have been frequently imagined, that cold hardens children 
" as it hardens fteel," Obfervations, &c. Beddoes. 163 



" tions, to fit upon warm carpets, and to fieep on blankets and 
« feather beds, it certainly behoves us to rcg'ilatp f heir clothing 
«* in infancy, asequally to guard againft the ill eifods of either 

extreme,— In every region we may obferve eKter ;i;{! warmth to 
*' be nearly as necelfary as internal nourilliment for the young 
*' of almoft every animal. Warm rooms and impure air may 
*' enervate the body, but warm clothing can never be injurious 

in cold weather. I am lb thorbughiy convinced 'hat pure air 
*« and a warm fkin are j'ndifpenfably necelHuy for children, that 
*' I never behold them with naked breaOs, legs, 3hd arms, how- 
*' ever hardy and robuft, that I da not anticipate uvi bor; id 'on- 
** fecjuences of angina, of croup, oi: of peftoral or iutetiinal in- 
** fiammation*." 

We have no information, in a medical view, of the flate of 
our Ifland whien our rude forefathers inhabited it ; and of the 
difeafes which then prevailed amongft them ; probably Tuch as 
make havoc amongii us vt-ere unknown to them. Suir- plau- 
fible reafoilS to which we doubt not the reader will readily 
allign. 

The idea, of the neceifity, of wearing flannel next <the fkin, 
and of feldom changing it, (hould be oppofedr the flrft, nt';d 
hot be infilled on, and the latter, fhould be negJefttd by clean- 
linefs. Probably the eife£ls which took place from that opinion* 
ttiight be one means of bringing the ufe of woolkn, fo muca worn 
t)y our anteftors, into difgrace and difufe. 

F Seeing 

* Medical Speflator, v. i. p. 5157. 

Marcidis et extenuatis vice indufiariim lintearum quae 
proxime autem tangtint, admoveantur, panna Wallica lane^ 
^nolliora, contexturae^purissimae, Anglice Flannin difta, ne*^ 
ifaepius renoventun hoc modo hailtus fanguinei feu fpiritus re" 
tinentur, et ab aere minus folicitati, baud depeculantur. In.. 
teralaneas texturs opname mihi videntur, quae ex hoedorum 
ovorum inguine et emunBuns contextuntur. 

Regulae veftitui dicatae, Tabidoriun theatrum, p. laS. 
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Seeing, the lower clafs of people, have it not always iii their 
power to acquire requifite clothing, the negleft of it by thofe 
who have, renders the aptnefs of the following obfervation pro- 
per to be repeated. « Among the richer clafs, this fatal dif- 
*' eafe, would perhaps be lefs common did they not byaftrange 
*' infatuation, take the moft effeftual lleps to contrad it. If a 

greater proportion of females fall viftims to it, is it not be- 
** caufe loling fight more than men of its primary purpofe, they 
** regulate their drefs folely by fantaftic ideas of elegmce? If 
*' happily our regret fliou!d recal the age of chivalry, to break 
*• the fpell of fafhion would be an atchievement worthy the moll 
*' gallant of our future knights. Common fenfe has always 
** failed in the adventure j and our ladies, alas! are ftill com- 
*• pelled, whenever the enchantrefs waves her wand, to expofe 

themfelves half undreffed, to the fogs and froft of our 

iriand*." 

To this, may be appropriately added, what Dr. Reid fays, 
■when fpeaking of the frequency of confumption among females. 
*' The prefent abfurd fafhion of introducing young women early 
*«■ into the woi-ld, as it is termed, before their bodies have ac-^ 

quired a proper degree of ftrength and firmnefsj and the 
«« mode of living among people in genteel and high life, and 
*' even in the middling llations (if any fuch can be found) is one 

great caufe of the frequency of confuraptions |." 

Since we do not , in this climate, live under a pure ferene fky, 
■where only the moft temperate zephyrs fan their gentle wings» 
it behoves the young and the aged, and all who cannot bear 
^ranfuions, or intemperate dates, to /kreen their frame from the 
pernicious efFe<5i:s of theie j by endeavouring to fupport in thaj. 
a medium of warmth, by clothing : the genial nature of which, 
vviil amply repay their attention. Do not be deceived by thofe» 
Vi'iio may bring to your knowledge, the inftartces which are 

found 

* Obfervationsj &c. Beddoes p. 169. 
t Kiiay p. 5« 
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found in all the variety of lituations, of lives protra<5led to the 
ultimate allowance of nature, under the mofl: unfavourable cir- 
cumftances; remember the thoufands who fall, whillt thofe fo- 
litary few but remain. 

We have little to fay here on dibt, though it might be con- 
lidered under two heads 5 that which is fuitable in tlie prophy- 
laxis : and that which ihould be ufed during any particular ftagc 
of the difeafe. Refpefting the former, we have given, forac 
hints, when on the manner of living , and would add to it, our 
condemnation of the too early introduftion of that diet, for 
children and young perfons, where the ufe of wine and, con- 
diments prevail. If children are indulged with thefe, and the 
choice of animal food, they early £hew an appearance of vigour 
and health. Though, as the author of the medical Speftator 
fays, in the paper we have before quoted, we do not believe 
that fuch children are more prone to eruptions, awd what is 
called humours, perhaps Ids fo, than thofe who are more poor- 
ly nouriflied ; but of tins we are more certain, their powers of 
life are too much excited by fuch food, and every infantile dif- 
eafe to which they are liable, falls upon them with double vio- 
lence. Parents, therefore ought moft diligently, to aim at af- 
fording a happy medium of diet to their children. Every age 
and every conftitution if the excitement be properly dir-jfted has 
It's appropriate degree of vigour. Childhood, and that weaknsfs, 
■which depends on abundant excitability, admits of little ftunu- 
lus ; by lefs than the due proportion it is rendered languid, by 
more, it is oppreiTed, for excitement the effe«S of exciting 
powers, the true caufe of life, is, within certain bound;3ties» 
pioportional to the degree of ftimulus. This when moderate 
produces health j in a higher degree gives occailon to difeafes of 
excelTive ftimuiu's; in a lower degree, excelfivtiy weak, it in- 
duces thofe that depend upon a deficiency of itimulus or de- 
bilityj-. 

Where 



t Brown's Elements, 23. sS? 
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Wlarre children are naturally remarkably ftrong and vigorous, 
FpfFefsing ruddy cheeks, firm fiefh, and that appearance of mot- 
tled legs and arms, wli Ich is generally efteemed a cliaraaeriftic ot 
healtli ; a more plain and fimple diet is all that they need, with 
littlf: indulgence in animal food; but to fuch as are otherwife 
charafterized by puny ftamina, with pale countenances, and all 
the evidences of flactidlty of skin and folids, well marking gene- 
ral debility, ar c" fccble powers of aniraalization, a more liberal 
ufe of food is abiblutely necelTary of the animal kind, efpecially 
after teething. 

But in infancy, as well as in juvenile years, after teething, and 
in the period of their changing the firfl fet, or before reafon, in 
then:, teaches the proper choice of food, the quantity, generally 
fper.k'.ng, of whatever kind of food is allowed, is often to be as 
much dreaded., as the quality ; efpecially if thofe things are given, 
which alJui e the palate ; the confequences of which are if the 
times of their allowance are frequent, interrupted and impaired 
digeflion, from a depraved iiate of the ftomach, lofs of appetite, 
loathing of firaple food; and ultimately general debility and pre" 
vention of the regular growth of the body. So long as the func- 
tion of the ftomach is in go;:>d repair, and the natural iacreafe of 
the body feems promoted, health may be faid to fmile on the 
fubjeftj and little is to be feaied from the kind of diet, ceteris 
paribus, that is ufed. Ihen pt e may imagine, that the proper 
adion and tenfion of the vafcular fyftem is maintained, giving 
ene'gy to the nervous fyftem and folidity to the whole ; render- 
ing the perfon capable of ufing thofe exercifes of body, which are 
fuitabie to his years, without danger. Thefe, temperately con- 
duced, and not under improper cxpofure to tranfitions of dif- 
ferent diftant gradatons of heat, will with fuitabie cloathing uni- 
formly ufed and applied, be moft likely to refift the eftefts of a 
variable climate, and of cold and humidity. 

In thc.'e coiulltutions, either in infancy or advanced youth 
where appearances of a weakly conftitution, as generally remark- 
ed 
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ed are obvious, or where there is reafon to dread a fcrophulous 
difpofition, or a tuberculous ftate of the lungs, the food fliould b© 
of a nature moderately ftimulating, refpefting quantity or quality j 
andfuch as feems adapted for nutrition. 

In the pathological view of this fubjeft, we now fay nothing ; 
we refer to authors, by whom it is a necefTary branch of their ob- 
jeft, to be introduced into their works*: for, during the morbid 
ftate of the lungs, nothing requires more minute heed than the 
regimen, or regulation of the non-naturah\> the ptoper.conduiStof 
which alfo, has much influence in the prcdifpofition|. 

The 

* Reid's Eflay ch. 14. May p. 49. Cullen 9*9, 910, 914. 

Thofe wh© wi(h to read what more extenfively in a phyfiological 
view need be faid on clothing, food, and exercife may confult with 
pleafure and advantage a late elegant publication. Medical Ex- 
trafts, vol. ii. 

f A word including what concerns thefe fix things, air, food, 
motion and reft, paffions of the mind, retentions and excretions, 
ileep and wakefulnefs. 

X In praccautionem igitur phthifeos (quae multo facilior eft 
quam ejus curatio) plurimum intereft dum a;gri ia \\oC valetudi- 
riario ftatu manent, accuratiffima utidiligentia, ne ullus in fex re- 
bus non naturalihus committatur error ; In hoc enim tarn lubrico 
fanitatis ftatu, a levi aliqua hujusmodi occafione precipites in fa__ 
talem phtbifm ruere folent. Prudentem deleftum cibi & potus 
liabere oportet, quo fuccus chylofus reddatur euchymus, — Exer- 
citiis moderatis, diutinifque friftionibus quotidue utantur^ 
Omnibus Ileitis modis Aeger curas,moeftitiam, omnemque fixam 
cogitationem (quantum in le eft) fedulo depoaat, animumque fibi 
hilarem nitatur conciliare, phthifm enim pulmonarem a pathe- 
raatis animi diuturniset gravioribus ortum fuum duxifle faepe notavi 
— — .Verum anovofrigore percipiendo apprime cavendum, 
— . •••m m. Omnis novus Catarrhus in Phthifm tendet, atque hinc 

illie 
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Thefubjeft OF exercise dcferves hereto be noticed amongft 
others j without the benefits of which, no age can long fubfift in 
right health, or youth, particularly in ftrength ; properly ufed, it 
adds, bloom and vigour to the body, and alacrity to the miiid. 

Of indolence, of toil 
We die ; of want, of fuperfluity. 

Tq the a£tive child of eager, willing difpofition, whofe Imagi- 
nations often over-top the bounds T*hich his corporeal powers 
may juftly allow, v/hofe conftitution perhaps is teuder, and whofe 
Hiufcular texture is not firm, the hours of exercife ftiould not 
pj oduce fatigue ; and though in ihe op zn air, only in this climate, 
permitted during the temp:"f-ate hours of the day : too early ex- 
pofure to morning air, is not over coiamendable, and the evenings 
flxould be devoted early to Aeep. 

Let him 

Begin with gentle toils ; and, as the nerve» 
Gr>w firm, to hardier by jail fteps afpire*. 

"When the feafon or weather will not allow exercife in the open 
air, fuch ifidulgence may be formed in a fpacious well aired 
jroom, according to the manncre which are well known for this 
jnarpofe. 

As 

illsee IsEchrymae. Sed proh dolor ! Medici rariffime de praeca'vendo 
ioe morbo confuluntur, (quum in principio forfan non minijs 
quam alii afFeftus, curari poffit, etfi mora ut plurimum fataiis) 
Aegrij raro JEfculapu opetn petetitibus, priufquam morbus jam in 
fatalemjiatum prolapfus Jit, uhi incajfum ab arte medico exfpectan- 
tur miracula, cum de animae fuiura falute, et tefiamentis facitndis^ 
Tkeolcgum, et Jurifperitnm confulere magis con-veniaf. 

Phthifiologia, Morton p. 78, 79, 80, 87. 
• Aruiftrong Ice. cit. b. 3. 1. tio. 
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As focn r.s young perfons cf the above defcription, are capaci- 
tated for K. ;hey fliould be allowed to ride on horfe back, onedf 
*he moiL beneficial mod^s of exercifr*, for whud. in moderate 
htcihh, it invigorates tlsc ^-hole iVame by che aftion of the folids, 
promotes the wholefome fecretionsj delights and engages the mind, 
and increafes the digeftive powers, in thofe, when tttber<les of 
the lungs are formed, if riding promotes no cough, it is beneficial^ 
if fo, or there Is any inflammatory figns, it muft be avoided ; bat 
the management of exercife of various kinds, depends upon the 
particular condition, form, circumftances and fl-ate, of each indi- 
vidual. 

In cafe cf difeafe or accident, and efpeciaDy to the infirm, It 
Biay be ufeful to fee the following arrangement of modes of ex- 
ercife, according to their degrees*. 

1. Agitation from rocking in a cradle, the refilient motion. 
®f a plank of wood, or elaftic feat of the exercifing chair. 

« Swinging, as feated in a chair attached to a properly fuf- 
pended rope. 

3 Sailing on water, or the fea , in a boat or fiiip. 

4 Riding in a carriage. 

5 Reading or fpeaking aloud. 
€ Fading on horfeback, 

7 Walking. 
% Leaping. 
9 Running, 

The motion of what children, call the fee-faw, when featexi on the 
ends of a balanced plank of wood, is funilar to the firft and fe- 
cond J the utility of which laft, the reader may fee commended in 
confumption, in a treatife by Dr. Smith. 

One obiervation made relative to reading and fpeaking or the 
exercife of the oi-gans of refpiration, merits to be introduced here, 
and attended to,fo as to be confirraea or condemned by experience} 

becaufe 

* From the Difputatio inauguralls de Exercitatione auftore 
jAcobo Dittmar. 
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becaufe it militates againft a contrarily received, and mucii ef- 
tablifned opinion. 

The lungs when debilitated, derive, equal benefit with the 
limbs or other parts of the body from moderate exercife. My 
enquiries led me to attend more particularly to the following 
fafts: — ki. Tiiofe perfons who have been early inftruCted in 
vocal mufic, and who ufe their vocal organs moderately through 
life, are feldom affefted by an hoemorrhage from the lungs. 2. 
Lawyers, players, public cryers, city watchmen all of whom ex- 
ercife their lungs either by long, or loud fpeaking, are lefs aiTeilecl 
by hcemoptyfis, than perfons of other occupations*. 

There is a caution, which we ought perhaps, to have inferted 
before, in its more appropriated place j but thofe who are attached 
to the idea we have endeavoured to obviate the error of, that ex- 
pofure to cold from infancy is the way to render children hardy, 
and habituated to bear cold, will apply it here : we mean that 
which is necelTary againft the indifcriminate ufe of the cold hath ; 
xmder the general opinion of its being a bracer, and the conftant 
and daily walliing the body of infants univerfolly, who are of s 
■weakly habit with cold water. To thofe, and efpecially fuch as 
are of a fcropbulous or phthifical difpofition, we hefitate not to 
fay, it is prejudicial; and has been attended with dangerous, and 
increafed debilitating confeqiiences : probably by care and its 
aids, tliofe who are of a tender frame as they advance in age, or 
after puberty, may acquire fuch a degree of firmnefs of health and 
vigour, as may er.dure the ufe of fuch means, and derive benefit 
from them, if entered upon with caution and not too often ufed. 

The prudent even in every moderate walk 
At firft but faunter ; and by flow degrees 
Increafe their pace. 

Hence againft the rigors of a damp cold heaven 
To fortify their bodies, fome frequent 

* Medical Obfemtions and Enquiries, v, i. p, 134, by Dr, 
Rufli. 
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The gelid ciftern ; and, where nought forbidsf 
I praife their dauntlefs heart : A frame fo fteel'd 
Dreads not the cough, nor thofe ungenial blafts 
That breathe the Tertian or fell Rheumatifm j 
The nerves fo temper'd never quit their tone. 
No chronic languors haunt fuch hardy breafts,.' 
But all things have their bounds* ; 

The reafons which fupport thofe obfervations, are to be u^- 
derftood from the effefls vvhicli a much inferior degree of heat 
applied to the furface of the body has ; abltrafting heat from 
this, and thus it is irritability : whence, a ceffation of the ufual 
aftioh of the capillary arteries of the body takes place for a 
time, with which the fyflemof other veffels interiorly fympathize. 
This temporai-y abat jnent, allows time for the coniVKurion to 
recover or accumulate its irritability again, which is thus more 
eafily affe6ied by ordinary ftimulii fo that a feeble degree of heat 
will then produce aftive effects, a rapid and unufual exertion 
in the interior fyftem of vtflels is caufed, whence, a greater 
quantity of blood is tranfraitted to the exterior veirels again, 
warmth and floridity of the (kin enfues, and thus vigour is given 
to every a«5i:ion in the framef. But if there is primarily, a defi- 
ciency of ftrength or irritability in the frame, palenefs, coldnefs, 

G and 

• Armilrong loc: cit. B. 3. 1. 491. 

J In warm weather, when there is an accumulation of heat, 
on the external velfels, and of courfe through the whole frame, 
too great for the healthy degree of excitement to continue longj 
the progrefs to indiretl debility is retarded by diminifliing the 
excitement from time to time, thus giving more aftion to fti- 
^uli ; hence the cold bath in hot fummer weather, diminilh- 
mg exceiTive heat, rcftore the proper Itimulant temperature. 

Brown's Elements, 57, 39. 

See the obfervation in the fequel, in the note added to the 
Pi incipal caufei of catarrh. 
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and languor Tucceed, aftai- the application of cold, the perfon 
feels enfeebled, and irregular fenfations of heat affeft hint. 
Bathing in a cold fpring of water, where the heat is but 48". 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer, much difagrees with the debilitat- 
ed, for they cannot bear to have heat, and the irritable princi- 
ple diminifhed ; fuch may neverthelefs be benefited by a tepid 
bath, or one, in which the degrees of heat are not many below 
that of the human body. This, would, ultimately prove in 
common language a ftrengthener, and by gradually increafing 
both the time of ftaying in fuch baths, as well as decreafing the 
degree of heat in them, the falutary efFe6ls they are defigned 
for, may be obtained, and the delicate frame rendered lefs liable 
to be injured, by the unavoidable expofurc which is occafionaU 
ly incidental, in this climate. 

It may here be expefted, that we fhould offer fome obferva- 
tions on the different parts of this kingdom, fo as to point out 
fuch fituattons as are mofi Javoura'le to the Phthisical, or to thofe 
difpofed to it ; but what we could fay refpefting this, would 
be moftly conjeftural in reafouing from the analogy, which we 
fhould find moie or lefs to prevail in temperate climates. Thofe 
who have been afflifted with Phtihfis in the northern parts of the 
Ifland we have known benefited by removal to fouthern and 
fo-weftern parts, whei-e the air is milder. 

There may be fome fufplcion raifed in the mind, that we 
fometimes err, in fending the Phthifical of the florid habit, to 
thofe places where the air has been reckoned pure ; if a late 
theory which has much reafon on its fide is welt founded* ; and 
this quotation may ferve to fupport fuch a doubt. 

The pnilanthropic Jonas Hanway was a very great advocate 
for warm clothing. Being in a decline, he was ordered by his 
Piiyficians to the fouth of France : but fome very urgent bufi- 

nefs 

» Opus eft fi vires patiuntur, longa navlgatione, ccsli muta- 
tione fic, ut cienfiui c{\xd>m \A ell, ex quo dlfctdit arger, petatur. 
Jdeoque uptissime Alexanddam ex Italia itur. Celfus 1. 3. c. aa. 
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nefs calling him to vifit Holland, in the moift air of that country 
he fpeedily recovered, and remarks that the Dutch are free from 
this dreadful calamity, which he attributes partly to the air, and 
partly to their luarm method of clothing. Thofe confumptive 
patients, in a note to the preceeding, Dr. Thornton adds, whom 
we hurry off to the clear air in the fouth of France the French 
phyficians, on the contrary, order to the foggy air of Lyons, As 
they cannot both be right, and as the Hot- Wells favours the 
fentiments of the latter, being near a great town, where innu- 
merable works are carrying on, and iltuated on the borders of 
marfhy ground, and a river the moft choaked up with mud of 
any in the world, there is fome probable grounds, for doubting 
of thejuftnefs of our prevailing praftice*. 

And, frorn fome late obfervations which have been made. 
It does not appear, that thofe who live in fuch fituations, as are 
deemed to have a purer air than others, are more free from Phthi- 

lls than thofe who live in theformer§. 

How different are fuch ideas, to thofe which Morton enter-? 
tained, when he mentions amongft the caufes of Phthifis, a 
denfe and marfhy atmofphere, replete with the fmoke of coals» 
vitiating the animal fpirits, as neceffary to the right fermentation 

of 

* Medical extracts, v. ii. p, ayo. 

§ Letters from Dr. Withering, &c, p. 13. Where, the idea of 
the prevalent opinion, that workmen employed about limekilns, 
do not become confumptive is mentioned ; and that fuch people, 

are employed in occupations which require them to breatiic 
an atmofphere impregnated with animal effluvia, as butchers 
'^nd makers of catgut, are alfo obferved generally to be free from 
*hat difeafe. See alfo, what is faid on the relief which fome con- 
sumptive cafes have received by breathing the air of cow-noufes, 
" in a Ihort account of the nature and properties of different 
^'nds of airs, by R. Pearfon, M.D, p^ iS, 
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of the blood, thus debilitating and cauling infraftions of ths 
lungs*. 

" It is an opinion entertained by many perfons converf;int in 
" the hiftory of medicine, that cei-tain difeafes are now much 
** more prevalent, and certain others lefs fo, than formerly: fome 
" indeed, that made great 'ha\toc in this ifland centuries ago, have 
** now totally dii\ppeared. Thefe varia»ions have been imputed, 
** and with great appearance of p-obabil'ty, to the entire change 
" that has taken place during the lapfe of ages in almoft. every 
*' circumftance of the manner of living. But in many inftances 
*« we are not able to fix upon the particular alteration to which 
*« the int) eduction or the extirpation of any given dileafe is to 

bi. ailxibed j and ftill leis can we preclfely determine theelFeft 
*t of the alteration upon the funftians of the living body. If it 
" be true, however, as <b many medical praftitioners believe, 
" that confumption is now much more frequent, it iseafy accord- 

ing to my fyftem, to underftand whence this has happened. 
« The inhabitants of this country, almoft without exception, 
** breathe a freer and purer air than their anceftors. Nor do I 
« believe that there is any particular in which the difference be- 

tween the preff-nt and fome pall generations, is fo remarkable. 
*' You fee then that the fubje'~'' s of our Edwards and our Henrys, 
*< and of good queen Befs may have found, in being more free 

from fo formidable a difeafe than their delicate and airy pofteri- 
" ty, fome compenfation for the confined air and nlth in which 
*« they palTed their exiftencell." 

The 

• Phthifiologia, — p. 69. and orders amongft bis precautions, 
Aere utatur aprico, perfiatili, benigno, etafumum carbonum 
libero — which befidps other advantages — etiam pulmonibus jam 
continua tussi calefa6tis pacem (aliquatenus faitem) conciliate 
possit. p. 79" 

* Beddoe'3 letter to Dr. Darwin p. 20, The following com- 
munication may aptly be propagated here, «« My cafe contains 



The reader will obfervethe aliufion which is made to PNEb~ 
ilAiiC MEDICI NE> the advantsiics of which the author dots not 
know from experience his expeftations of them are only drawn 
from the peruial of thoib publications which have btely appear- 
ed upon that fubjeft, and which announce the ufc of difierent 
kinds of airs, in different difeafes of the lun^s, and the refpira- 
tion of a modified atmofphere in confumption, as produflive of 
the happielr curative fuccefs. Many medical cliarafters deferv- 
cdly bearing the higheft rep^nation, llilnk but fliglitly of the ef- 
fefts which are to be produced by the pneui^narJc praface, yet 
as the fa£ls brought forward fo f-ir in fuppo- 1 of v, are too re- 
fpeftably vouched for to be d.robtcd, tending to Patw that the 
adminiitration of fa£tit:ous airs in certain d i fcafeci is lafe, and 
protrifes advantage to fociety } we think it def;;; vcs that atttriition 
which is neccflary to afcertain its true ni rits in the fcale of 
pracHces and as " one agreeable circumltance attends it, that 

dillcrent kinds of air may be exhibited to confumptive pa- 

«« tients, while at the fame time the> may perfift in any plan of 
«« medicine or diet, which they or their friends for them are 
folicitous to purfue, without m-.erfering with the remedy 
*' which is applied to the feat of the difeafc, and the ulcerations 
*' of the lungs*." 

The 

" nothing thatft^emsto me applicable to your theory. Thefole 
<• inferences to be drav.-", from it are, that in the jlorid confump- 
*< tion a change of air fiom the fea fliore to an inland and moun- 
*♦ tainoHs finuation is highly ufeful ; and that the hectic paroxyfni 
*' on it's approach, may be prevented by the/wm^ ; i^ fome in- 
«* ftances, and by exircije en horjebcuk in ftil] more, to which laft, 
** perfevered in with a degrt^e of puncliuaHty that is not com- 
" ison, I chiefly impute my recovery." Letters from Wither- 
ing, &c. p. 2 5- 

* Letter frcrn Dr. Darvin, 
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TuBERCLEB are conrtnered by Dr. Cullen as one of the moft 
irequent and dangerous Cciufts of phtuil;o*4 and dcfciibes them 
as certain Imall tumours having the a|«pcarance of indurated 
glands, at firft indolent in iheir ftate, but which at length be- 
comir'S iialamedj are changed into little abfceffes which break- 
ing, pour tlieir matters into the air ceiis of the lungs; whence 
pmulent expeitoraiion, a.id one foundation of phthiiis is derived. 
In ths third chapter of Dr. Reufs Elfay a more particular ac- 
count of them m;-y be ftftn; he does not fuppofe them to origi- 
nate from difeafed )ymi>hauc gland-f, attributing them to ob- 
Itruftions in the exhaiing veilels, from vif« idity taking place in 
the exhaled lymph. Such as we have feea, were fmall hardened 
fubftances, appearing to be iefs vafcular than other parts con- 
tiguous having a whiiifii appearance, fimllar to a depofition of 
coagulable lymph. 

Atubeiculous ftate of the lungs may happen in early infancy, 
though rarely J the attack of phthilis generally from them, hap- 
pens at the fame period which Cullen afligns for boemoptyfisj : 
and on the fame kind of habit, though with lefs marks of the 
exquifitely formed fanguine temperament. They may be found 

in 

* Firft lines 876,29?, 905, 906. Morton p. 95. 

•j- Page zif " There is no abfolute criterion by which we 
«* can determine, when they are firll formed in the lungs. They 
«' are to be fufpe<Sed, when the cough is violent j continued 
« with fliort interraiffion, particularly at night •, and vifcid 
« phlegm is expeftorated with difficulty," p. 30. Cruikfhank 
fays fometimes, but rarely, the glandsof the abforbents are with- 
in the fubftance of the lungs, p, i iS. On the anatomy of the 
abforbent veffels the theory which Morton gives relative to the 
produftion of tubercles has much of fimiliarity in it to Dr. 
Reid's. De ti'guis diagnofticis phthifiologia p. 1)1,, & feq, 
Morton. 

X Loc, cit. 887. 
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in the lungs of many who have never been diftrefled with pul 
inonary complaints to any great degree, nor have become phthi- 
fical. Some have lived from youth to advanced age, when fiip- 
pofed to be afftfted with them, havirig had throughout their 
life, daily in fummer and winter, an habitual cough, with 
difficult refpiration and a fenfe of weight in the chell ; yet by- 
attention to their conduct, they have, as Morton fays, without 
medical aid, kept themfelves free from danger; being content 
rather to live afflidledly than medically*. 

The author of the elements of medicine fays that where tu- 
bercles have been fufpefted, in thofe who have died of confirm- 
ed confumption, they have not upon diflcftion after death been 
foundf. But their frequency upon this fame evidence, is incon- 
trovertible, whether they are or not, when found, as he aiTerts, 
only an effecS and not a caufe. 

The exiftence of tubercles, has been generally fufpefted mod 
an the fcropbulous difpofition, and been imagined to be a fcro- 
phulous alFeftion of the lungs j there feems to be, in thofe in 
whom they pievail, the fame conftitutional marks of flaccidity, 
debility, and delicacy, as in fcrophula. They are fometimes 
difperftd by the efforts of nature, before they come to an inflam- 
ed llate; but yet in the attempts at refolution of them, by any 
artificial means, the analogy between them and fcrophula affords 
little guide to our endeavours towards fuccefsj. 

Where they are fufpefted, by the fymptoms we have practically 
detailed, and by thofe which the medical reader may more mi- 
nutely find in the authors we have referred to ; we fhould ever 
endeavour as much as pcflible to prevent their inflammation t 
by inftituting a moderate diet, avoiding all local irritations 
caufed by exceffive exertions of the refpiratiory organs, as vio- 
lent running, or other exercife, unfavourable poftures cf body, 

or 

* Phthiliologia Morton p. a»5t 

f § 436. Note r, 

t Cullen's firft lines 907, 



or whatfoever may diminifli the capacity of the cheft, ufing a 
propel' clothing in fpring and winter, fuch as may obviate the 
imprudent application of cold to the body, and maintain an 
equable diftribution of fluids, on the furface, avoiding whatfo- 
ever may produce catarrh, as fudden tranfaftions horn cold to 
heat. 

The contagions nature of phthifis has been difputed by fome and 
maintained by others. Morton places it araongft his procatarotic 
caufes*. Cuilen fays he has hardly feen one cafe which could 
appear to have arifen from contagion; and thinks that in warmer 
climates it may be more difcernable than heret. ReidJ does not 
altogether confirm it, but thinksj in the laft ftages of the difeafe 
the purulent exhaled particles, conveyed by the breath, Ihould be 
avoided by the young- who fhould not be much about the fick, 
or fuffered to lleep in the fame bed or even in the fame chamber. 

Dr Beddoes fays, that under the various kinds of treatment of 
phthifis which yet has been ufed, the patients at length fubmit 
to fate; and that generally, with many of their relations by heredi- 
tary difpofition, or with their nearelt friend by contagion^. 

We 



* Contagium etiam hunc morbum propagat. Hie enim afFectus 
(uti frequent! experentia obfervari) lefti focios raiafmate quodam, 
ficutifebris maligna, inquinat, Loc. cit. p. 70. 

•f- Loc. cit. 886. I EfTay chap. 1 5. 

§ " I believe both thefe confumptions (one which begins with 
flight hoemoptoe, and which is generally feen in dark-eyed jieople 
with large pupils; and the other which commences without 
hoemoptoe, and which is generally feen in light eyed people with 
larg i pupils. The former of which is generally hereditary with- 
out any appearance of fcrophula; and the latter with appearance 
of fcrophula in the prefent, preceding or third generation up- 
wards. This attacking peopU of all ages ; the other commencino- 

t? 

more 
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We can from obfervation confirm this ; and in one family, the 
facb was particulary eftablilhed. 

We may readily allow the probability of thi?, even witliou^ 
hereditary difpofition; and how much more fo with it : if we may 
be allowed to fuppofe that whatfoever induces 'debility, forms 
a remote caufe of phthifis efpecially if there is any tendency 
to fcrophula. A fedentary life therefore, in warm rooms, expof- 
ed to a vitiated quality of the atmofphere, where the fick breathe 
and fleep, muft needs promote that; aided by the cfFeft of watch- 
ing and deprelfed ftcte of the mind : fabjeft to continual anxiety, 
from the intereft which the attendant is moft likely to take in the 
fate of a relative or friend. Therefore, rightly has Morton rank- 
ed arnongftthe procatarctic caufes, affliftion of the mind, intenfe 
attention and thought*. Under which ftate the application of an 
exciting caufe, may produce thofe incipient efFefts, which being 
attached, pave the wa);- to the direfl: morbid condition. 

Of Catarrh. Morton enumerates a catarrhal difpofition 
amongfl the diagnoftic figns of phthifis ; in which, the perfon 
from the flighted cccafions, or fcarcely without any evident caufe* 

is frequently fubjeft to a cough. 

H Catarrh 

more certainly between feventeen and twenty-feven years of age) 
** to be infeftious, to thofe who fleep with fuch patients in the 
** laft ftage of the difeafe ; as I have obfcrved a hufbaod in two 
" cafes bfgin to be difeafed foon after the death of his wife; and 

in one a wife, who btcarae confumptive foon after the death 
'* of her hulband ; in all which cafes there was no reafcn to 
" fufpeft hereditary predifpofition." 

Dr. Darvln's Letter to Dr. Beddoes, 

See CruikQianks loc. cit. 17^' who fupports the opinion of this 
Contagion. 

* Sec dcrreffing paflions in the fequel. 



Ci?an-h., is only an inRammatory afTe^^ion of that part, \vh\c\\ 
is c;U!ed the mucous membrane of the Trachea ^nd 3rouchia*> 
is not dM-iofsd to Cnopuianon ; or if Co, fmiply of itfelf, it readily 
hsiil^,: cnn only tend { > pr oduce ph' hiiii, in thofe who are pecu» 
Yvdrly p- ddiCpoC-d. The degrees of it, are various, according to 
tilt foi ce of tae caufes. It h an arfeSlion to which every one 
may r.ccafion-il.y be liable, but the young, the tender and deli- 
cate, ^nd th.;ie born of pai eats, who have been much fubjefted 
to it are ni'ire io llvm others ; from whence it has been deemed 
an hereditnry complaint. Ochers, without any parental lapfe of 
tbif. kind, are pr uie to it from mai conformation of the cheft, 
and ioch a form as we have described f. 1 hofe, alfo, who have 
been Kfilicted with it, become often habitually lo difpofed; efpe 
ciaily if former affe£llo!is have lettany tuberculous complaint on 
the lungs. 

The principal ciufes to v%'hic!i it has been attributed, are cold 
applied under certain circumftance.s, whilii the body is in a heat-\ 
ed fiatc] fxpofure to heat afrer cold ; and cO'itagion*. 

When in a violent degree, it may be combined with inflam- 
mation of lome other part of the cheft; and when neglefted, as 
often it is, under the common opinion, of a ccld, it leads, as 
frequent experience has made known, in the phthillcal habit, 
to the moft dangerous confequences ; the fymptoms of which, 
it is not in our province to delinate. Under I'uch impreifions, let 

not 

§ The windp'pe and it's branches the air veffels of the Lungs. 

t Dtlfcrtiitio iiiaujvuralis. G. Fordyce. 

^ Upcn the principles which are alluded to, refpifting 
baihing And the glow v/hich enfues, on being expofed to a fupe- 
rior degree of heat, after experiencing an inferior application of 
jt. If the degree of warmth therefore, after this, was great, in- 
flammation would be the confcquence. The experiencing of an 
extraordinary and continued glo-vj after the ufe of bathing, is no? 
fo beneficial as has been ufually thought by many. 
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hoi the patient unaware of his danger, ha lulled into a fa'al fe 
curity; fancying his corapl.^int, what may eafily he reir.^v- i by 
fimple remedies, let hitn not truft, onh-, to noltrums an-' do- 
me (he remedies ! it is of the ntraoft conrtquenc; t!i:»r the difcale 
fliould be afcertalned, and diftinguifljed in it's truenat'.irej for 
»f it is fimply catarrh no alarm need be given : and to fuiler it 
to be treated only as fiich, if the tendency is phthifical, is cruel, 
and can onlv be done fo by ignorance*. 

It is, from catarrhous complaints hating been miftaken by the 
gnorant for phthifis, or d-fignedly called L'o-, by the crafty, ihat 
.^ey have often arrogated to theniftlves the merit of having 
cured confumption]:. It cannot therefore, be too ftrongly im- 
preffed upon the minds of young people, as well as thofe who 
have the care of them, that a cough merely the confeqnence of 
a cold, ufually ceafes of itfeif, in eight or ten days; if it con- 
tinues longer, danger attends its caiifing phthifical fymptoms||: 
regard being made to the degree of the fymptoms ; aff-:i5ting 
with fever, pain, difficulty of refpiration, cough, e^peftoratioa 
and the former ftate of the lungs. For, if not timely removed, 
itnourifhes to itfeif it's own evils, by fympto.ns, aggravating 
^mptoras. 

Let not thofe, in whom there is fulnefs, with debility, who 
are ealily afFe£ted with the fymptomis called a cold; be heedlefs 
of itj merely, becaufe they flat*-er themfelves they have had more 
ferious affections of the kind with impunity before ; thus footh- 
ing the alarm of their friends, when caution ought to be the 
alert guardian which Hiould enforce it's fanative care and rules. 
Whatever reafonins: we may m.ike ufe of, to prove the mode 
of adion ofthe caufe^ on the fy.'i-em, a matter which it is now 
irrelevant to our purpofe to enter into, we are convinced of the 

faa 

* Cullen 856. 8S9, and f'q. Reid ^5. and fsq. 
j Letters to Darwin by IStdciOcs, p, ^i. 
j| Letters &c. p. n. 
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f;i'5V; reSptHilng the injury which is entailed upon multitudes 
from this fource*. 

T/jd" degree of painful fufering, which phthifical patients arc 
fupp lied to have coinparati -ely with other difeafes of an acute 
nature, rapid progrefs, and early termination, is generally ima- 
gined to be lef^ than inthefe; though the lungs are fiipplied 
Copioufly wirh nerves, but the vital organs, thofe of involun^ 
tary motion, do not, under many injuries, convey to the mind 
thofe impr«ffions which are fimilar to thofe experienced in parts 
fuhjefl to volition ; and many parts infenfible in health, become 
painful when under inflammation. The degree of pain expei'- 
ienced in the chert, in phthilis, is to be compared with the caufe 
and degree of inflammation there. In the fuppurated and ul- 
cerated ftate of the lungs, little fenfation of pain is excited' 
though, before it might be acute. In fome the progrefs is flow, 
and the pain from the firft more obtufe ; generally, from the 
firil: commenceraeut of the difeafe, fome flitches are felt in the 
fore part of the cheft, or fides, augmented by troublefome cough 
and pofture. The former continuing and increafing, becomes* 
often inceflant, violent, hard and dry, with pains in the fide 
more fliarply diftinguifhed and fixed ; whillt the refpiration is 
quick and difficujt, particularly in highei' degrees of inflamma- 
tion, 

* We h iv2 lii o ir poetical part, only mentioned one caufe, 
agreeahjy to com.non opinion, of a fiidden tranfition from a 
heated apai tmeiit to a cold atmofphere, as exciting catarrli, and' 
'nflarnmntion of the lungs &c, yet we believe, that the fame 
chruige from, cold externa! air, to that more heated, is as often 
to be biamed. The reafoning in favour of each, cannot here be 
'^nduloed in, contralled opinions maybe read in CuUen's firft 
'jjies I05.6, and Teq. and the Eleinfncs of Medicine by Browa 
and preface to Bviddoes, edition p. 26, and 407. feq. fee alfo 
Diifertation on fimple fever by Pr. Fordyce, p. ijj, fee Exer- 
*^ire and Tranfuions. 



tion, snd frora hasmoptlc caufes. But, when the difeafc pro- 
ceeds in a catarrhous form, exciting tubercles to inflammaiioti 
it is often more infiduous in its progrefs, and often little attend- 
ed to by the patient. By degrees, the'>^he£ik feuer is eftablirti'^d | 
v/lien eafe' is deftroyed, by the daily fuccenion of fymptoms, 
which, with little intermlflioa hanafs the hours of night and day. 

When woes the waking /enfe aione afiail j 
Whilft night extends her Toft oblivious veil. 
Of other v. retches care the ^ortureends : 
Mo truce the warfare of my heart fulpends ! 
The night renews the day diiiraCling their.e 
And airy terrors fable evYy dream.* 

In the advanced ftnges, the cough is performed with more 
eafe j and the degree of pain which afflifted any part of the cheft, 
being diminilhed, attention to it is Scarcely excited. Such ar* 
acquired eafe, now, becomes a fource of delufion to the hopeful 
mindi and affords a flattery, which often accompames the fick.. 
perfon through moftftage« of the difeafe, that the danger is abat- 
ing, and he has a good fouudation to expeiSV a cure. It has be- 
fore been remarkedf, that the confumptive are particularly in- 
genious in accounting for every acceiHon of fever, or increafs of 
any other fymptom ; and as readily attribute their remiffion, to 
the efFefts of fome remedy which they have taken, by the advice 
of their phyfician or their friends : for in this, moll people who 
vifit them know an efficacious remedy. Thus, to the laft, d© 
the phthifical go on to hope a favourable event, and really fiiffer 
^efs than their affiifted relations, v^ho obferve, a favorite, wafting 
by an unconquered difeafe, yet elevated by hope, and unconfsious 
Of danger whiift tendi.ng quickly to fepulchral delluiy. The 
refleaion on which ilate awak.es 

ix 

* Pope's Homer B. ao. 

t By Dr. Keid, fee Fff. p. l l.and ij. 
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When fweetly life on eafy pinion glides, 

And little pain arrefts from incidents ; 
Adolent fting the fudden (hock betides-, 

Deep tOi'tures rife with unforfeen events, 

Whilft thofe, who on the turbid^ billows fail 

Of adverfe fate — whofe days are pain and carCj 

See leffer evils float, along life's gale, 

And pafs vinnotic'd, midft the vital fare. 

Buttbou, oh time! great arbiter of deeds'. 

Whofe bands, oblivion's boundlefs cup can give t 
Canftfoothe the anguifli of a mortal's heeds ! 

We quaff the ftream, and tranquil hearts receive. 

Sweet balm ! from thee, the kindly blifs I greet, 
And praife the healing draught that brings fach reft , 

But whilft a prefent pang thou woud'ft delete, 

I wou'd not have the caufe, from thought fupprefs'd. 

Let thofe imbibe the lov'd quiefcent ftream, 

Who woo forgetfixlnefs of anxious grief ; 
Then lofe a name I lov'd, by mem'ry's dream, 

I'd I'ather live ftill vacant of relief. 

Whilft the heft means we ha^^e in our power are made nfe o'^ 
in combating the difeafe, fo as to palliate and alleviate, we cannot 
perhaps, but with cruelty, do away the fir7n ftrfupfion which the 
mind indulges in, of health being recon}e.red\ and that delufive 
enjoyment which is cultivated by the phthifical that yet they may 
live to perform the enterprizes which enter tl;e imagination. 
For luch a belief, phyfically fpeaking of the iiuman mind, ought 
not to be deftroyed; whatever moraUty and religion may urge : 
jjud medically, wq know thevaft utility which confidence skives 

totvaid 



towards fupport under and recovery from difeafe. An cafy aud 
amufed i-ellection, is at :l1 times a deferable cbj set ; the allowance 
therefore, of what promotes furh and adds to its p'eafure is 
worthy of being peia!itt:;d. * ! e pfpr.fssing passions de- 
llro}' at all times vigour of hoOy, 'c'u. ir force Therefore muft be 
particularly felt by the dlfeafcd ay ! debUitatecJ frame. In the 
degree of health which the delicate couftitiition pcJlVires, their 
impreffion, efpecially v.pon th >re pofT-'Tm^ much fenhbiiiiy of 
mind, exerts an inordina'.c power ; snd 'f lon^^ continued, arc mofl: 
perniciouily deilruiStive to the boJy. it n/ight weii then be faid 
that 

" Love, hope, and joVr fair pleaf-'re's fmiling train, 
" Hate, fear, and grief; the fau'Ily of pain; 
♦* Thefe mix'd with art, and to due bounds confined, 
Make and maintain, the balance of the mind.*-' 

Afflictions of the mind hr.ve be?n reckoned amongft the remote 
caufes of phthifis, as Morton mciti jiisf, and tiennet before hlmt. 
If a due aftion of a ftimulr.s maiatains h.alth and ftrengtb, 
whatfoever deftroys that, tends to induce general derangement 
and debility ; which may be afted upon, by caufes exciting mor- 
bid fymptoms. Hope feems to be the moft grateful ftimulant to 

the 

• Pope's Effay on Man, EiT. ii. I. n/. 

+ Caufa? procatar£licae, fen primam anfam huic morbo prae- 
bentes, funt 2'. Pathemata animi graviora, praecipue vero metus 
triftitia iracundia, cogitatio niniia, tt nimis anxsa, uti ct ftudia 
jntempetttava, et nimis longse, cura aiiis uujulmodi. 1. j. cap. i. 

X Animi moeior, unde fpiritus dejicitur et vis tabihca altias 
imprimirur. 

Unda lacufque nocerit, ct caufa valentior iftis, 
An?;ietas animi. 

Tabedorum theatntm, 98. 
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the raindj and therefore Theognes the greek poet, metp.'oiiorjcally 
deifies it, as one of the greateft benefits which remain on earth*. 

The operation of the paflions upon the mind, has been felt by 
•*very one comparatively ; ljut their mode of iraprefilng the body, 
can be little defcribed or accounted for. The idea we have, is 
that they ail aft according to tlie range they have, in proportion 
of ftimu!us, on the excitability of the bodyj the degrees of which, 
we know are various in difterent perfons. For, as the celebrated 
author who has prefented the world with fbicliires on Ibme oi 
Dr. Browne"s doftrinesf, fays, *' The cxritabliity therefore, is 
«' exhaufted by any palTion or peiturbation, in the fome manner 
t' as by excert'ive excitement in other cafes. Whether temporary 
«< wearinefs, or irreparable debility fliall enfiie, depends upon the 
« intenfity and duration of the exertions, made by the organs in 
»< atllon." This latter writer, reckons dtriiclency ot pafsion, 
as fadnefs, grief, fear, terror and defpair, only as inferior degrees 
of gladnefs, confidence, and hop^; implying a diminiition of ex- 
citing pafsions. There is a necelfary degree of pafsion, which 
z8t& on the body as other ftimviii, either in excefs, in due, or in 
^efeftive proportion. The proper aftion of the mind, and en. 
ergy of pafsion, or emotion is to be ranked with thofe Itimuii, 
which tend to produce an equalization of excitement over the 
whole fyftem. 

If any pafsions are fedatlve, it is by their long continuance, 
inducing direft debility, from the abfence of fufRcient ftimulusj 
or indireftly fo, from the violence of their immediate application, 
deftroying by forcible ftimulus the excitability. That debility 

however 

* Spes inter homiaes fola dea bona eft : 

Alii vero dii in coelum, nos relinquentes ablerunt. 

Sententiae Theognidis. 
■f Preface to the tranfxations of his elements, clviii. Alfo Ele- 
ments § 279, 3"» »»> to 14^. 
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however, does enfue in the body from affe6lions of the mmd, iS 
an efFeft we cannot deny; however, we may pretend to reafon on 
the fubjefl. Intenfe thinking upon one object is at firft attended 
by great excitement of the whole fyftem, as thinking in general 
affefts the brain. 

Hence different pafsions more or lefs inflame. 
As ftrong or weak the organs of the frame ; 
And hence one mafter pafsion in the breaft, 
Like Aaron's ferpent fwallows up the rell*. 

The long continuance of thought, waftes the excitability or 
Vital powers, whence diminilhed energy takes place in the body, 

A galling circumllance to human pride I 
Abafing thought, but not to be denied ! 
With curious art the brain too finely wrought. 
Preys on herfelf, and is deftroy'd by thought, 
Ccnftant attention wears the active mind, 
Blots out her pow'rs, and leaves a blank behindf . 

The addition of further motives for difappointment and fear per- 
petuate their lofs and produce all thofe fymptoms which indi- 
cate impaired ftrength ; the appetite for food becomes depraved> 
and the fupplies of nutriment are defective and cut off. Thus 
does a dejefted mind produce languor of body, and 

Hence the lean gloom that melancholy wears 

The lover s palenefs—— 

Oft from the body, by long ails miftun'd 
Thefe evils fprung the moft important health, 

That 

• Pope's ElTay on Man, ElT, ii. 1. 1 ji. 
t Epiftle to Hogarth by Churchill, 



That of the mind deftroy : And when the mind 
They firft invade, the confcious body fooa 
In fyrapathetic languifliraent declines*. 

O ye, whofe fouls relentlefs love has tam'd 
To foft diftrefs, or friends untimely flain I 
Court not the luxury of tender thought ; 
Nor deem it impious to forget thofe pains 
That hurt the living, nought avail the dead. 
Go foft enthufiaft ! quit the cyprefs groves, 
Nor to the rivulet's lonely meanings tune 
Youi- fad complaintf 

So fliall youefcape that ftate of mind which produced aa 

EVENING'S VAGARY.] 

Tranquility, with eafe, a twin-form'd birth. 
In Eve's dim mantle covered far the earth; 
When from her loved, led Amanda's way. 

And as from him (he fped, fo pafs'd the lucid ray. 

She figh'd — how diff'rent art thou. Eve, to me I 
My heart eft rang' d to thy ferenity! 

Soft falls the dew, upon the gralTy glade. 
Where peacefully the fhepherd's care is laid, 
Whofe cravings with fatiety repos'd. 
For reft — with parting light, their needful toils have clos'd i 

Content — but ah 1 fuch eafe not dwells with me, 

Nofuch calm joys are here my deftiny. 

The 

• Armftrong, b. iv. 1. 47, & , 3^., 
i /yrmftrong, b. iv, 1. 14.5. 



The woodland chorillers have fung their lay. 
And reft in filence on the leafy fpray, 
The fecial red-bieaft, bard of foft twilight, 
JIas.finiflied his chanting to the god of night. 

Happy — whilft here, no comfort dwells for me. 
My heart a tempeft 'midft ferenity. 

The lab'ring fteed, now, by the fwain is driv'n 
To thofe confines, which to his lot is giv'n ; 
His guide with whiltling, or with blithfome fong 
The track accuftom'd cheers, whilft llowly pafs'd along. 

With them quietude joins — and flies from me. 
My fole companion, tort'ring deftiny. 

Frail, Is the confolation 1 wou'd prove, 
In the remembrance of once fmiling love, 

Whofe charms have mixM with difregard's alloj^^j 
And on defpair, have wreck'd the bubble of my joy- 
Obfcur'd as .night is now felicity. 
The fplendid fun of hope, is fet with me. 

Where do thefe flattering fancies now abound ? 
"Which pour'd by plenty were indulgent found ? 
Thofe treafures which delight with fairy wand ? 
From expeSation's mines oft rais'd at my command ? 
Vanifti'd — on wings of infelicky, 
By magic touch of noward deftiny. 

Peace to thee, Eve! thy herds, thy plumed tram, 
And Beings all — -who love the air or plain ! 
Sleep be with thofe, who at it's fway rejoice, 
And pleafures of this orb, can hail with happy voice. 

She fsid — with tears, and fhook her anguifli'd head 
Carelefs for felf— with pray'rs for all— from fight llie 
vagrant fled. 
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The greek word Acme, is knowii by mofl people to be j^i- 
plied, to any particular point of time, degree of maturity or per- 
fedion. It fpecihes in our poem, the period when the growth 

the body is circumftantiaily completed in yoath. 

Hippocrates fays, in thofe of advanced youth, or approaching 
to puberty many difeafes attend ; fevers and flux of biood from 
the noftriis : and that many alfo, are then tenninited. Phtb.ifis* 
he mentions as attendant on the years from the eighteenth to the 
thirty-fifth of age|. 

This period is efFcLT:ed hv the procefs of Nutrition and 
Growth of the body, gradually from it's primary fl-.ite, by the 
powers with which it is endowed. The theory, concerning 
which, may be found in the writings of Phyfiologifts. The al- 
lufion we have made, is to tl;at taught by the illuftrious Cullen 
and others; in order to elucidate it, for thofe who have not op- 
portunities of confulting ftich authors, we fliall attempt to give 
a brief /ketch of what concerns thefe fabjeds. 

We know that there is a conftant wafte and diflipatlon of the 
parts of the body, from the actions v/hich are fupported, whilft 
the, vital principle is attached to the animal and natural fun6lions> 
and, that the neceflity of reparation of this lofs, accompanies us* 
■whilii- this condition fubfifts : the fupplies for which, are derived 
from what is taken in by the fl;om:<cii and lungs, food and air, 
elaborated and rendered fit, by the peculiarities of the anima^ 
ceconomy, to promote appofition of parts ; giving bulk and vi- 
gour to the body, aided by rell', when deep affords the oppor- 
tunity of renewing that lofs of excitability, or vital principle^ 
which is expended by the aftions exiltent in wakefulnefs. 

From minute rudi:uents, the human body grows to a coiiG- 
derable fize. From being of a texture, foft, lax and yielding^ 
it becomes compofed of mote firm and hard parts 5 iomeof which 
arrive at perleaioa fooner than others. Of thofe, the heart is 

one 



X Hippocrate's Aphorifm, Se6t. 3. Aph. 27, 28, 29. and S, 
A. 5. 9. 
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one of the firft, beginning a fanftion which it is to continue, vlr_ 
tually, whilfl: moral life remains with the body. In the com- 
mencement of it's a6lion it is placed centrically with regard to the 
iurrounding parts. It isj in the foetal, and infantile ftate, large*" 
In proportion to other parts, than what it is in the adultj in the 
former it is alfo more irritable, and performs more frequent pul- 
Nations, in a given lime, than what it does in the latter. The 
blood veflels alfo, in this ftate, are not fo numerous or yielding^ 
as in the former, when they are capable of being a6ted upon, by 
the pulfile and diftending force of the heart, exerted on all 
around it. 

Many circumftances concur, to favour the increafe of the body" 
in early life J a greater quantity of fluids are then formed, than 
■what is merely neceflary to nourifli it's bulk : fo that the fyftem 
may be faid to be always in a llate of plenitude, though not a 
morbid one, owing to the eafdy dllatability of the velfels. In_ 
fants take a greater proportion of food comparatively, than adults; 
digeft it more completely, from it's nature perhaps ; fleep much, 
and have little walie from exercife; all which, whilif the body 
increafes, is circumftantially not injurious; but as that ceafes, dif- 
ferent effcfts may take place, efpecially in a weakly conftitution. 

In whatever manner the appofition of parts may be fuppofed to 
take place, the growth of animals weprefume, depends upon the 
extenfion of the arterial fyllem, by the powers propelling the 
blood ; the chief of which is the contradtion of tJie heart and ar- 
teries: it being fuppofed, that the diftending fo.-ce, a6ls chiefly, 
according to the axis of the veflels ; and therefore, why, they 
fliouid increafe fiiftin length : that power going fiom the trunk 
to the branches, thefe are extended, and alio the parts v.itji 
which they are connected j to which is carried the- nutritious 
fluid the blood endowed with all the neceflary properties for 
iicurilhinent. 
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But many conditions retard the velocity of the blood, with 
which it is tranfmitted by the heart]: j and thefe render fome 
parts more or lefs expofed to the force of the blood, and lia- 
ble to receive a greater quantity than others : fo that fome 
mull necellarily arrive at perfection before others, according to 
circumftarices of the nature of the conftitution originally, or 
future occurrences. 

Thus, the head acquires it's full fjze, fooner than fome other 
Parts do their complete bulk, and, as parrs are evolved after each 
other according to the ceconomy of the body, may be underftood, 
in fome meafure, the produftion of the puberty of the fexes, and 
the wonderful and fudden increafe of the limbs, at the time 
when the fuperior parts ceafe to increafe. 

As parts are fecreted from the blood, by the peculiar nu- 
tritious procefs, and applied to their purpofer,, the bulk in- 
creafes ; thofe parts which firft are pej fefted, will the fooneft ac- 
quire a proportionate degree of denfity, which will refill further 
extenfions and growth : the blood therefore, meeting with fuch 
an impediment, will be determined with more force and in greater 

quantity 

I That is, accordingly as the part is more or lefs diftant from 
the heart 5 or the circunillances which refer to the capacity of 
the arteries, being enlarged as they are more diftant from the 
heart 5 the frequent flexures of arteries j angles of the branches 
with the trunks } and junftions of different branches 5 retarda- 
tion from the'vifcid texture of the blood : or f rldlion by adheilon j 
tefiftance given by the weight and rigidity of parts furrourding 
the arteries. The gravity of the blood, alfo, may concur with, 
oroppofeits motion in the part. So alfo, may it be impeded, 
according as thofe caufes which increafe or diminilh the aftioa 
of the arteries of the part, are applied or removed, as conltric- 
tion, compreffion, ligature, polition, relaxation or aperture and 
rcfiftance of the veins. 

Inftitutions of Medicine, Cullen 17b, 177, 178, 295. & feq. 
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Quantity to parts not fo completed, the force of the heart, ind 
quantity of fluids with refpeit to the whole fyftem, remaining 
the fame, till the whole fyftem is evolved, and every part of the 
/olids is, in refpeft ofdenfity and refiitance, in halance with every 
other, and with the forces to which they are feverally expofedf 
fo that there can be no further growth, unlefs forae preternatiiral 
circumftances fhail happen toaiife. 

Before each part has arrived at it's permanent ftate, whilft 
fome remain lax and yielding, any occafional incrcafe of the 
diftending power, may take place without perceptible injury to 
the fyftem } but as the diftending power, and refiitance of the 
foUds come to be nearer balanced, any increafe of the former, 
may produce a rupture of fiich veffels as will not readily fuffer 
extenfion. We may apply this to account for bleeding at the ncje 
in young perfons, about the fifteenth and eighteenth j/ears of 
agej or fooner, according as circumftances raay take place y 
while the fyftem is in the full ftate mentioned, and the force of 
thediftention is determined to the head ; where, then, the two 
powers are moft nearly adjufted: refiitance augmenting, as the 
diftending force is applied, rupture of fome veffel is likely to 
happen} and moft chiefly fo in the nofe, where the blood veflels 
are numerous, and weakly fupported upon the internal fuiface^ 
of the noftrils. 

By the accretion of matter fecreted by every fyftem of veffels 
according to their peculiar ceconoiny, producing the fofteft, and 
hardeft cfilfied parts, the refiftance to the extenfile power becomes 
gradually augmented ; and as parts are, thus, lefs ready to be 
extended, they perhaps receive lefs readily any addition than be- 
fore ; confequently the more the body grows, the more (lowly 
does it admit of any additional growth ; more efpecially fince it 
is found that whilft the denfity of (he folids increafes, the dif- 
tending powers by age, becomes Icis J the heart moving flower 
and more weakly, becomes as well as the veffels lefs jnitcble; 

therefore 
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therefore the period muft arrive, at which the extenfile and unit- 
ing powers balance each other. 

Another caufe, to produce the prevention of further growth, 
is, the idea, that during the growth of animals, the arteries are ac- 
quiring an increafe of denfity, in a greater pi'opoition than the 
veins are at the fame time 5 for the arteries have alw'ays a tendency 
to contract their cavities : and that the refiftance in the veins, with 
refpeft to the arteries, muft be conilmtly diminifhing, the former, 
therefore, will receive a greater proportion of blood;* whllft the 
arteries in the fame proportion will be lefs extended. Adding alfo, 
to the diminiftied refiftance in the veins, the decreafing power of 
the heart, we may comprehend how rigidity of vefTels takes place, 
and of e very fibre in the body, tendmg to maintain equilibrium 
with the extending powers. 

It will be, we hope, readily underftood from the foregoing, how» 
from the energy of the heart, the augmentation to the proper 
llature is produced, youth, generally fpeaking, arriving at this 
about the eighteenth or twentieth years of age ; but the body is 
then ftill {lender, and unlike the adult, in form, and unequal to it 
in vigour ; by degrees it increafesmore, and acquires another form, 
becomes more proportioned, and lufty, the cheft becomin g fuller, 
the fnoulders broader, bones and mufcles larger, and the joints 
firmer. We may reafonably judge alfo, from the decreafe of that 
power of the heart, how the comprefsion of the larger veffels, 
and of the mufcular and neighbouring parts upon tlie fmaller 

veffels 

• This account of the change of the refiftanccs in the arteries 
and veins, with refpefttoone another, is agreeable to the pha*no- 
mena which (hew, that the arteries are larger, and contain moi'e 
blood in proportion to the veins in young animals, than in old ; 
that arterial hoemorhages occur moft frequently in young p?rfons ; 
and that congeftions in the veins, with haemorrhages, or hydropic 
effufions depending upon fuch a ftate, occur moft frequently in. 
old age. Cullen, laft. cited. 300. 
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vefTels efFeS-s the obliteration of the cavities of thefe, and how the 
rigidity of old age is efFefted* ; the vital power, or excitability, 
•being- alfo by the aftions of the body, exhaufted, decay of bodily 
ftrength enfues, and lofs of mental faculties. In fuch progrelTion, 
therefore, does the corporeal fyftem proceed, thvoxxgh the morning, 
noon, and e'vening of life. An interelting fubjeft for man to dwell 
«pon, and fuch, as we beg may apologize for the further infertioa 
of the poet's defcription: 

When life is new the ductile fibres feel 

The heart's increafrng force; and, day by day 

The growth advances ; till the larger tubes, 

Acquiring (from their elemental veins, 

Condens'd to folid chords) a firmer tone 

Suftain, and jull fuftain, th' impetuous blood. 

Here flops the growth. With overbearing pullc 

And prefTure, ftill the great deftroy the fmall j 

Still with the ruins of the fmalJ grow ftrong. 

Life glows mean rime, amid the grinding force 

Of vifcous fluids and elaftic tubes; 

It's various funftions vigoroufly are plied 

By ftrong machinery; and folxd health 

The man confirra'd long triumphs o'er difeafe. 

But the full ocean ebbs : There is a point, 

By nature fix'd, whence life muft downwa?'<Js tend. 

For ftill the beating tide confolidatea 

Theftu'oborn veflels, more reluflant ftiU 

To the weak throbs of th' ill fupported heart. 

Thislanguiftiing, thefe ftrength'nlng by degrees 

To hard unyieldifig unelaftic love, 

Thro' tedious channels the congealing flood 

Crawls lazily, and hardly wanders on ; 

K It 

♦ Confpeausmedicinae theoreticae auflore Jac. Greg-ory, M. D. 
&c. Cap. z2. 
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It loiters ftill : -^nd now it ftirs no more. 
Tliis is the period few attain •, the de:\th 
Of nature ; thus ( fo heay'n crdain'd it; life 
Deftroys itfelf ; and coa'd thefe laws havechang'd, 
Kefter might how the fates of [ roy relate; 
And Homei- live immorial as his long*. 

Vvehave only in this part of the fubje£l,to add fometbing relative 
to hjemjPTYs:s. lakir.g for granted, the reafoning which is 
applied-}- to prove the dilicrer.t proportion of the denfity and 
ftj erigth, fubfiHing bet v. ecn the arteries and veins at diiferent ages, 
the power of v\hich in iufun- y and youth, is in favour of the veins, 
in adult and mo:e advanced age in the arteries ; the eo,uilibrium 
being fu.ppoled geneialiy to take place about the thirty-fifth year 
of age|: htnce, if plethora happens in the body' before that time, 
it is fuppofed to fliew itfelf in the arteries, becaufe of their laxity 

and 

* ArmCronploc. cit. b ii- 1. 51 5. 

•f- Cvllf.n's fiift lines. 7 ' t et icq. 

" n gene al it niaybeohferved, that w><en the feveral parts, 
I' of the fyltera of the Aor.a (Tyftern of the ai tLries) iiave attain- 

ed their 'u'l growth and a-e duly balanced with one another, 
*' iftht n any confide; able degi ei of pletiiora rrniain or arife, the 
*' nicety of the balance will be between the fyftfnis of th? aorta 

and pulmO' ary arteiy, or between the veiiel- of the lungs anci 
" thole of all the refi of the h^)dy. And al'.houj-h the lefi'er ca- 

pacity of the vefleh cf the lungs is commonly compenfated by 
* the greater velocity of the blood in them; yet, if th.s velo- 
«' city be not always adjufled to the neceffury corapenftticn, it is 
*' probable that a plethoric itate of the whole body will always be 
t: efpeciahy felt in the lungs ; a^d therefore, that an hcemerrhagy 
<< as the e:lei5tof a general plethora, may be frequently occafioned 
«{ in the lungs ; even though there be no fault in their conforma- 

tioii." CuUen ioc. cit, 760. 
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and debility, rendering them capable of receiving a greater pro- 
portion of bkiod tban what an oppolite condirion in the vein* 
allows. If fo, then, upon the application of any fudden and 
violent caufe, the diftribution cf blood may be dii'tnrbed, what 
deemed congeftion, by forne, may take place, and rupture of, 
and difcharge of blood from the arteries, happen as in Hcsmop- 
ityfis. 

The lungs are fmall, in comparifon to the vafcular fyfteir. of 
the whole body ; yet their b1ood-vt ffels are large, and more nu- 
merous proportionately J containin;r much blood, the entire 
quantity of the fyflem beins; obliged, af er refoiration takes plnce, 
to pafs through them. They are loofelyfuppo ted by the neigh- 
bouring parts, therefore fliould they not be in a healthy ftate, 
they may be fuppofed not capable of bearing an increafed impe- 
tus of blood, from ilrong exciting caufes, and unable to refill 
ieffefts, equally with the vigorous body ; efpeciidly in the full 
ftate which is imagined to fupervene the growth of the body, or 
whilft the denfity of the veins overbalances that of the arteri'^s^. 

Thofe who are of the confti: ution we ha . e before dc(cribed> 
feldom bear without hoemorhage the appiicition of fudden and 
violent external caufes; if we allow tiie piethoric (late, or mal- 
conformation oppofing equal and reoular diliribution of blood, 
or "faulty proportion between the capacity of the lungs and the 
reft of the body." — They aie thofe, who poffefs fulnefs with 
laxity and delicacy 1 hofe who have fuffert-d from the difea!c» 
or born of parents who have been ful jjcted to it. Thofe whole 
minds are of an aiSlive temperament rendiiy aifcftjd by vioJent 
pa/Tions; fubjeft to hylterics ; in the time of age chiefly betweea 
the fixteenth and thbty-eighth year. The pred'fpoiition fliould 
alfo be attended to a> a circumltanre to which our aliufions are 
ever made; wherber theie bs iralonioimation or not, or tuber- 
culous Hate. It is in that, that genuine lioeinopiyris is gene- 

raly 

* See what is faid, in tht fequel, o;; Fxercife, 



falTy traced J and mo!lly brought into cfFe^t, by taking cold or 
other injuries as whatfoever ftimulates the fanguine circulation, 
or hurries the nervous power. Whatfoever may caufe determi- 
nation of blood to the lungs, as impediments interrupting cir- 
culation in other parts ; or fuppreffed habitual diicharges j want 
of exercifs, with full diet, and the abufe of condiments or other 
ftimulants ; fudden and violent exercife of the whole body, or 
particular parts ; or whatfoever violently hurries refpiration ; 
unfavorable pottures of the body, coldnefs of the extremities and 
fuppreffed perfpiration. 

An exciting cawfe mpntioned by Cullen, and which we have 
tifed in our poetical part, is external heat ; vrhich he fays, even 
when in no great degree will bring on the difeafe i« fp''ing, and 
the beginning of fummer, while the heat rarifies the blood more 
than it relaxes the folids, which before had been contraSVed by 
the cold of winter. It may be fo, perhaps, if we may be allow- 
ed to fuppofe, that after the cold of winter, the operation of the 
effects of ipring and warmth are on the human body in fonie de- 
gree as upon animals which have been torpid. The ftimulus 
of warmth having been dete£tive, the excitability becomes ac- 
cumulated, and is fufceptible of Icfs ftiraulus afterwards, to it's 
increafed irritability. He ranks alfo, amongft the exciting 
caufe'i, a fudden diminution of the weight of the atmofphere, 
of which undoubtedly fome inftances may be brought; but they 
are very rare in our climate. Our bills are not of fuch a heighth 
as to give caufe to that, which Authors have defcribed in ex- 
alted fnuations, from diminifhed preffure of the air; nor do we 
find, that thofe who have defcended into the lowed depths we 
have in mines, &c. find an oppofile effe£l from the preffure. 
But, heat and exercife in attaining afcents, may, to the predif- 
pofed, by hurrying refpiration to whom all great efforts of the 
kind are hurtful, certainly aft as an exciter of hoc morrhagy. 
So aifo, bodily exertions as increa^ng heat, and when aided alfa 

by 



by external heat, as In warm rooms and crouded alTemblies xnif 

likewifeaft when the blood, 

Too much already maddens in the veins: 
Such Exerci/e increafes the circulation through all parts ; forcL 
bly propels the blood to the extreme vefTelsj by which the dif- 
charge from the exhalants of per/'piration is augmented. Thofs 
— — — fraall arterial lengths that pierce 
In endlefs millions the clofe woven (kin. 
The velocity of the blood proving, in the firft effecl a violent 
ftlmulus, by the increafe of heat, to the vvhole frame j refpira- 
tion is exceedingly hurried. lience, it may urge determination 
of blood to parts, which other wife mi -ht have remained in aa 
innocent ftate; and if we may be allowed to fuppofe any local 
defeft, morbid complaint or atony of vefTcls there to which the 
added debility which f nfues to the whole frame, from the cx- 
haufting effeft of much cxercife, .nay contribute, we may eafil/ 
eonjefture the confequences. 

When all at once from indolence to toil 

You fpring, the fibres by the liafty fiiock 

Are tir'd and crack'd before their nu£tuoiis coats, 

Gomprefs'd, can pour the lubicating balm. 

Befides, collefted in the paflfive veins, 

The purple mafs a fudden torrent rolls, 

O'erpowers the heart, and deluges the lungs 

With dangerou. inundation : oft' the fource 

Of fatal woes j a cou^ h that foams with blood, 

Althma, and feller Peripneumony, 

Or the flow ruinings of theheftic fire*. 

We have fuppofed, under fuch a ftate of excitement from 
Exerci/e, the fudden expoiure of a predifpofed coiiltitution, to 

• Armftrong loc. cit. B. 1. 3. 191, 
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fudcien cold, as one means amongft others, of canfing the worft 
confequences ; not as the only one, becaufe chiefly mentioned j 
but as the moft coincident with common, and old popular opi- 
nion ; and one which truly experience can fay has been verily 
pernicious to many young people*. A danger which the Poet 
■whofe language we have fo frequently introduced energetically 
thus cautions again ft* 

Hot from the field, indulge not yet your limbs 

In v?i(h'd repofe ; nor court the fanning gale. 

Nor tafte the fpring. O ! by the facred tears 

Of Widows, Orphans, Mothers, Sifters, Sires^ 

Forbear! No other peftilence has driven 

Such myriads o'er the irremeable deep. 

Why this fo fatal, the fagacious Mufe 

Through nature's cunning labyrinths could trace 5 

But there are fecrets which who knows not now, 

Muftj ere he reach them, climb the heapy Alps 

Of fcience ; and devote feven years to toil ; 

Befides, I would not ftun your patient eai-s 

With what it little boots you to attain. 

He knows enough, the mariner, who knows 

Where lurk the (helves, and where the whirlpools boi?. 

What figns portend the ftorm : to fubtler minds 

He leaves to fcan, from what myfterious caufe 

Charybdis rages th' Ionian wave; 

Whence thofe impetuous currents in the main 
Which neither oar norfaii can ftem 5 and why 
The roughening deep expeftsfhe ftorm, as fure 
As red Orion mounts the Ihrouded heaven*. 

One 

• Armftrong loc. cit. B. 3. 1. 119. 

* See what is faid on Catarrh, in the preceeding part, the lall 
pote on that fubje^t. 
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One reafon given, accounting for hoemorrhage from the 
lungs, from cold or diftrefs of mind, has been from the con- 
ftriftion induced on the fupei ficial vefTels of the furface of the 
bodyj which preventing the free tranfmiffion of fluids there, 
determines a great quantity of blood with preternatural impulfe 
to the internal parts*. To which fhould be added, the effeft 
which the ftimulus of expofure afterwards to a lupei-ior degree 
of heat would caufe-f-. 

"f ranfaions made fuddenly Jrom degrees of beat, to thofe much in- 
ferior, or vice verfa, are well known to produce inflammatory 
affeftions; ■Si.'iin. Catarrh ox fneumony\. And when this hap. 
pens in fuch conftitutions as we have pointed out, it is feldom 
that it proceeds to a favourable ilTue ; if a purulent ftate is not 
prevented in the lungs. Befides thofe caufes, there are others, 
producing exctifive ftimulus; and which favour the efl^e6t;s of 
exciting caules. As f ulnefs of blood, produced by ina£livity, 
or its velocity increafed by motion or labour, which afFedt the 
whole fyliem, as well as the lungs; whofe ftrufture allows them 
to be alieded by any ftiock given to the whole body, caufmg 
diftenfion, and greater determination of blood to them. It is 
judged that a wound from Hcemoptyfis, or Ulcer, from Pneu- 
mony, can only produce Phthifis under particular circumftances 
of the conftitutionj. 

We have introduced certain morning ideas at Rockly, a 
fmall village on the border of the Downs, about two miles from 
Marlborough in Wihfiiire, on the left hand of the road from 
hence to Swindon J thp refidenceof the honorable Colonel St« 

John : 

• CuUen loc, cit. 104.7. 

f See what is obferved relative to cold bathing, and a note at 
^he end of the fubjeaof Catarrh, 
II Inflammation of the lungs. 
^ ibid — — 867. & feq. & 838. 



John : duiing an abode in whofe hofpitable manfion, this work 
was compoled. 

In topographical and natural hiftory, this place has been men- 
tioned, as remarkable for the accidental and temporary breaking 
forth t f a fpi ing of water in certain winter feafons, at irregular 
intervals cf years, accordingly as circumftances and the nature 
of the weather happen. It difcharges a large quantity of water 
for a certain period, and then ceafes. It is known by the name 
of Hungei bourne. Which circumftance is deemed by the neigh- 
bouring people to indicate a dry fequent Summer. It flowed co- 
pioufly lait year, whilll the Author was there. 

On the Downs, contiguoufly to Rockly, are left thofe marks 
of antiquity called Barrows. Some of which, are in a very per- 
feft ftate, untouched by the facrilcgious hands of curiofity . 
whilft others have been penetrated and difturbed by the fcruti- 
riizing hopes of avarice, or antiquarian defu e. 

The* learned fimplicity of the ancient Britons di£lated to them 
no other kind of funereal monument, than a fmall hillock of 
earth to cover the bodies of the difeafed, which they rightly 
deemed fufficient to preferve their relics, and to perpetuate their 
memory to pofterity. How much unlike the defires of many, of 
the prefent age, who flrive to heap over their great dead, a fuper- 
fluity of cumbrous ornaments, and proclaim their excellence at 
random in pompous epitaphs ! 

The marble tombs that rife on high j 

Whofe dead in vaulted archei lie, 

"Whofe Pillars fwell with fculptur'd llones. 

Arms, Angels, Epitaphs, and Bones, 

Thefe, all the poor remains of ftate, 

Adorn the rich, or praife the great ; 

Who while on earth in fime they live 

Are fenfelef's of the fame they give§. 

Our 

« From the Beauties of Britifh Antiquity, by John Collinfoji, 
§ Night-piece on Death, by Dr. I'arneli. 
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Our anceftors ufed no fuch vain mementos, and yet their me 
, mory ftill lives in the green turf, and in all parts of this ifland 
we view with reverence and delight their unadorned fepulchres. 
The name of Barrows, is Aippofed to be from the Saxon, figni- 
fying the receptacle of the hidden dead : they are heaps of earth 
thrown up in a conical form, and are fometimes furrounded with 
a circle of upright ftone s, but generally with a lhaliow trench, 
which is the cafe with thofe near Rockley. Sometimes the 
trench furrounds two or more of them. Such as in different 
parts of this Ifland have been opened, have been found to contain 
not only the half burnt remains of the interred, with urns full 
of afliea, but alfo arms, veftrhents and female trinkets ; as bead<', 
bodkins, &c. In fome have been difcovered the iniiruments 
ufed by the Druids for cutting the miffeltoe of the oak: in others 
burnt bones of animals j pieces of hewn ftones, fwords and pole- 
axes. 

Northerly from Rockley, and about three miles diftant from 
the vale, wher^fome of themoft perfeflofthe Barrows in this 
neighbourhood remain, upon the -Barbury hills, a ridge over- 
looking the northern part of Wiltfliire, Hands the camp called 
Barbury j in the parifh of Ogborne St. George : the village of 
which, is dillant about two miles Eaftward of hence, and in 
which, are feveral marks of its antiquity, befides the indications 
which fome of its rights and privileges, and the holding of cer- 
tain courts here, manifeft. 

That camp ftands on one of the weftern eminences of the 
ridge of hills, which run eaft and weft ; and is in fome parts 
very fteep : efpecially to the north, and weft, feparating the high 
ground or Downs, from the fertile country below. Looking to- 
wards which, from this fpot, the eye is delighted wtih the exten, 
five and rich profpeft which it enjoys; fo different in afpe6t, to 
that which appears when we look back upon the Downs : where, 
the fcene has a wildnefs; from the defedl of inclofure, in our view 

K ii g 
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ing the contiguous, diftant and broken, range of hill and vale, 
devoid of trees. The whole of which extent is dedicated to Pan 
and Ceres; affording fine corn-land, and a large traft of her" 
bage for fheep. On the other hand, the profpedt into Gloucef- 
terlhire and other parts, is, as Collinfon fays, under the eye like 
a map ; as far as the Welfti hills beyond the Severn, vvhofe 
lovely profpeft would naturally animate the Britons in it's de- 
fence, as the Roman's in it's conquefts. It is indeed a fine fcene 
of woods, towns, paftures, rivers and vallies. 

Barbury appears to be a Roman entrenchment, is of a circular 
form and double ditched quite round j the inner ditch originally 
jvmft have been very deep, in many places now the cavity is 
much filled up by the defcent of earth; the rampart is llIU high. 
There are two entrances, one upon the eaft, and another on ths 
weft diameter, which is two thoufand Roman feet long*. At 
the wefl, the inmoft i-ampire retires inwards a little to make a 
port with jambs eaftward, the outer ditch turns round with afe. 
micircular fweep, leaving two paffages through it obliqaely to 
the main entrance, like our modern half moons. 

From this encam^iment, towards the South may be feen ano~ 
ther Roman camp, on Martinfall Hill ; which is very fteep on 
fome fides. It is confpicuous at a great diftance, and is within 
light of all the camps in that country. North-eaflerly of Bar- 
bury, another entrenchment called Lydington may be feenj form- 
ed upon a very confpicuoas eminence: but whether the work 
of the Romans or Danes we do not determine. 

In feveral places on the Downs, are found maffy Hones, of va- 
rious figures and fizes, fometimes in an ifolated fituation, fome- 
times in great numbers together as in the way from Rockley to 

A bury j 

* The Roman foot being fomewhatmore than ij|in Englifh 
meafure, or ii I. & 604. pts. 
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Abury ; in fome fituations they appear as if Cted with defign^ 
having fome regularity of order ; in others quite reverfely fo s 
pffome, a very fmall portion only appears above ground of their 
large bulk, others are placed fuperficially with their rude and 
imraenfe fize entirely expofed. They are generally called Gr^y_ 
Weathers, having their name, probably, from their refemblance 
to a flock of flieep at a dif^ance ; which the colour of the moffes 
with which they are moftly covered gives. They feem to be of 
the fame nature as thofe ftones which remain Handing at Abury> 
and originally compofed a part of the Druidical temple there: 
their texture is very hard feemingly of the nature of flint with 
gritftone. 

Having now conduced this part of our defign to the limits In- 
tended, we leave it, and the whole of our prefent endeavours, ex- 
pofed to the view of their Readers. To a diftance from the 
throne of judgment we retire, (under the tutelage of hope), 
waiting the determination of thofe who take prefidency there. 
Liberal and generous minds know how to be lenient to imper- 
feaions ; and an aflurance has long ago adrainiftred this confo- 
lation, That 

He's half abfolv'd who has confefs'd*. 

Willing to bear the hand of correftion, we afk only that pru- 
dence may direft it ; and whilft we fupplicate for the abfence of 
feverity, we would commend as a companion for our judges, 
Keafon. 

Equally form'd to rule in age and youth 
The friend of virtue and the guide trutht. 

INDEX, 

* Prior's Alraa. Cauti. 2. 
t The Apology Churchill. 
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IN THE PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 



Page Line 

3 2 for I hope rtzmt h hoped. ' 

5 — are read he and delete I hope, 

6 — unll read may. 

8 — J "Will not read ri>e Author, 
— me read /fciw. 

10 — the Author read him. 
^ 3 delete toe ka-ve. 

g — I have done, and for defervlng read defer-ves. 
• lo for «2y read r^e Author'' s 

11 — ifs read i^/i 

l6 — w/ji// I avow that I have often affixed blame to this read 'whilft 

it is a-voived that blame has often been affixed to this 
37 — J read the Author 

18 — / read be 

1 9 — J am read is 

ao — to offer in this part J fhall only read to be offered in this part b$ 

can only 

21 — / read he 
It-z — / read he 
25 — have been read has been 

•— I have read he has 

— my read his 
zi^ ~ I read he 

6 in the note * for irrcfitulhiles, though printed as the ongin4 

read perhaps inevitabiks 

9 7 forw i"ead it 

14 4 of the note t'orphther read plethora 

1 5 note II line 3 for inaugurales read inauguralis 
12 ■) for Auglice read Angliae 

z6 5 fcentia read renrfcentia 

8 — daudorum read dandorum 
27 2 — gluicive rea.d genuine 

18 — capeUary read capillary 
z — ir'imary read ur'mary 

17 — pieridoratory xczA pcrfperatory 

29 after conftimp'.ton , infert w< </6i wwn 
JO 7 for 'irnbility read irritability 

22 — cjp'ic'ially read efpec'tally 

note for protenus read prot'tnus 

— occwere read occurrere 

— r.eceffi'jr'mm read neceffarium 
21 1 — Merton read Morton 

note ~ Msfe,'? read caeteri 
3-5 16 dcathefis read d'latbrjis 
17 J for rff^ read rff* 
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Page Line 

39 a6 after fubfiances Infert lokich 

— furs infert ivhen, and delete it , 

40 4 lorfiuarm read ivurm 

24. — pullumomc read pulmonic 

41 9 infert f after Grwvedo and * after broius 
in the r.ote + for caetaerrbous read catarrhous 

43 ■ + line 6 for interalaneas read inff lancas 

— texturs read textura 

— opiiame read optima 
47 in the note line 8 — dfr/j read citubus 
51 1 ' for irii read 

in the note J line 7 for rejlore read rcfioret 
5* 4 for thermometor read thermometer 
5+ I — iafraSiiaiis read 'infarBious 

56 ia the note t line S after t^^^i'/s infert a period, and for read Ti&« 

10 forTi^wii ready?^nis 
5? 8 for procatorotic tend procatarSic 

in the note * line z for experentia read experientia 

— cbjervari read objervavi 

60 18 for * infert § 

in the note t for dcjfertatio read dijfertatio 
65 line 4 — intempcffava read intempejliva 

— lougae read louga 

X line 5 — Tabedorum read Tab\dorum 
t6 in the note — a - ablerur.t read abierunt 
73 9 for incrcaje read increaje 
76 5 — Nijler xe.!iA Nejior 

7 J 20 — nuiiuous read unehtous 

2,1 — lubicating read lubricating 
80 s — * infert t and make the reference to the note fimiUriy 
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MISCELLANEOUSLY - DESCRIPTIVE and DIDACTICAL; 



PARTS. 



QWIS POTIS EST DIGNUW POLLF.NTI PECTORS CARMKN 
CONDEM, PRO REKUM MAJESTATE, HISQUE EEPRRTIS ? 

LUCBET L. 5. I» 



PART I. 



GENERAL ANALYSIS 



OF THE FIRST PART. 



Introdu^'mi — the Reader requefled to prepare his 
mind for a Jubje5i of a ferious nature — A zviJJo to pleafe, 
— Addrefs to Candour. — Requital for kindnefs and cha- 
ritable corre^ion defired. — Satisfaction accruing to the 
mind in having done what has given pleafure to others. 
— Thankful fenfe of a benefit experienced from lenity, 
Addrefs to the amicable, — Abife of the term^ Friend. — 
Expe^ations not always realized, — Sentiments experi- 
enced from the attachment to^ and cultivation of Poetry, 
Deprecation of the fufferings of fome of its votaries, — ■ 
Fate of Chatterton regretted. — Genius^ mifery attendant. 
Addrefs^ confequences effe^ed on the mind^ under the in- 
jliience of dif appointment^ inftances in the fate and fuf- 
ferings of fome difttnguifhed chara5iers. — Phthi/is, the 
fubjeCl of the Poem, mentioned. — Attentions given to the 
character from infancy to more advanced age ; perfonal 
defcription, — Uope^ if s frailty^ and reafons. — Chara^er- 
ijiic pourtrait of a phthifcal temperament of body and 
mind, — Other conditions defcribed, and their diffimilitude. 

Others^ 
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— Others^ and fome caujes alluded to»-^DlJlortion the 
ihoraxj and fome fymptoms attendant on Juch a preter- 
natural ftate. — Regret defcriptively painted for fuch as 
are in this ijle the martyrs of Phthifis^ ifs frailty com- 
pared, — Requeft to the fympathetic. — Elegiac reflexions- 
in remembrance of a fifter. — Conclufion of this part of 
the Poenh f^ch as are the objects of Phthifs, 
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PART I. 



LET now thy mind, with penfive fenfe be fraught, 
Eftrang'd to giddy mirth's fantaftic thought. 
Who e'er thou art! — ^That wilt attention fpare. 
To liften to the voice of fober care. 
Expe£l no fentiment to quell a pain. 
Or jocund touch of laughter-moving ftrain. 
No off rings of feftivity I bring, 
The language of Melpomene 1 fing, 

For 
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For joylefs words from utterance defccnd. 
When mortal mis'ries on the heart attend ^ 
And piti'd frailties, mingled with life's fate, 
Such as the mufe f^eks to delineate, 

O ! whilft I write with animated will, 
May I this prompter's aaive hope fulfil ! 
May others kindly it's exertions greet ! 
And may my lines their approbation meet ! 
Candour befriend me ; as my wants requeft, 
Come with thy fmiles, and footh my fears to reft ! 
Thy favours pleafe — and brighten ev'ry day, 
And ftied afar, true fatisfaft ion's ray ; 
May happinefs that bofom long requite. 
Who to another minifters delight ! 
Grant, heaven, his foul may never fail to know 
The fweets which he to others fhall beftow ! 
Who error, may with good intent deteft. 
And fhall with charity, it's a6ts corre6l ! 

Oft' have I truly felt the deed repaid. 
Where my poor labours gave a needed aid i 
Or if the effort confolation lent, 
My bofom cheer'd, has felt thy joys — Content j 

Or 
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Or where my heart a foible has revealed, 
Which amity's foft mantle has conceal'd. 
And to oblivion has offence confign'd 
Unwitted aft ; of the moft cautious raind,- 
Grateful I've plac'd it in memorial care, 
With fenfe infix'd — which death fhall but impair. 

Come ye; who can fuch mental kindnefs give; 
EnroH'd in friendfhip's lift — come with me live. 
A Friend ! — kind name ! to ev'ry good alli'd, 
Yet by the world, alas ! how mifappli'd I 
Compaft admir'd ! that mankind implore 
And oft' as fancied certainty adore. 
But afk the image for expe6led aid, 
And fee how faft it's painted beauties fade. 
Deaf then to all thy craving of fupplies 
It's frigid temper ev'ry help denies. 
A fliadow ! that approaches feeming grafp, 
Then fleeting flies and quits the wiflied clafp. 
From earth, a fubftance much I fear far fled 
A barren relic — but in name — now dead. 
Yet fiiou'd I venture where to feek it's reft, 
Some hope wou'd, Clara, lead me to thy breaft. 



Oft* 
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Oft' have I thrown in humbled thought away 
The lyre that fo much pleafe'd in early day. 
Whofe magic nature oft' the heart has warm'd, 
And hours of youth with pleafing tranfport charm'd. 
When vagrant fancy's flow'ry charms beguil'd 
The feniiment, through (idion's regions wild. 
Still, wou'd I, hft'ning to the mufe's lore, 
Court her coy arts, and envi'd fmiles adore. 
Then rouz'd — go foolifli hope — my fear has cri'd 
Succefs — nor honour— here thy fteps betide, 
Forfake thy fuit — but ftill frefli wiflies came, 
Which touch'd the bofom with ftrong fervor's claim. 
All their bewitching influence I prov'd, 
And more the mufe's haunts and warblings lov'd. 
O what fo dear — fo fair to me as thee ! 
Applauded fweet of verfe and harmony ! 
For thee what pleafures wou'd I not refign ! 
To cultivate the hope of gaining thine. 
Far be thofe griefs that once on him* were ftied. 
When hope forfook his anxious phrenzi'd head. 
When dark defpair true virtue overcame. 
And cauf'd the deed which quench'd the vital flame. 



* Chatterton. 



Let 
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Let Britain blufh that truth the tale can tell, 
That he unfriended and fcarce known, fo fell. 

Be the due meed to genius ever given, 
Genius, the brighteft boon of heaven ; 
Bright vainly art thou I if thy fire confume 
That bud of peace that with thy life fhould bloom ; 
If mix'd with forrow all thy gifts are made 
The prey of penury's obfcuring fhade. 
Where hopelelfnefs pours forth th' iraprefTing line. 
And builds an altar at defpair's dark 111 rine. 
Frail reafon there a facrifice is brought, 
Whilft harras'd thought to ftrongeft fenfe is wrought. 

O thou exalted flame of ftrength refin'd ! 
Thou fubde fpirit of the aflive mind ! 
That beareft fancy far on wings fublime, 
O'er fkimmeft worlds and boundaries of time. 
Celeftial largefs ! giv'n to the foul. 
Too nobly born to bear this world's controul. 
Though doom'd alas \ by fortune oft' to prove 
The pangs of want, or of defpondent love. 
Pangs made more keen — impell'd with deepeft woe. 
On minds that moft thy greateft favours know. 

Witnefs 
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Wiinefs a Petrarch's long and ardent flame j 
Conftant his heart — and fair its worth and fame : 
Yet ah ! his truth immortally renown 'd, 
No blifsful compaB. in this orbit crown 'd. 
Cervantes — fon of fuperftitious Spain, 
With courage, fenfe, and fatire in his train. 
No friend, no lib'ral patron ftrove to fave 
From want, from prifon, or the filent grave. 
Say too, how heart affefting Otway fell, 
Amidfl: the ills which blameful pages tell. 
Thus haplefs bards, whom fickle fortune fcorns, 
Apollo's hand with lavifli'd gifts adorns. 

Phthisis, my theme, thou flow deftru6live force ! 
That canft fo oft' health's property divorce. 
He£lic — Confumption — or what name avow'd, 
The world thy deathly power has allow'd. 
That blafl:efl: fertile youth's expanding bloom, 
And bring'ft it proftrate to it's finite doom. 
'Gainfl whom fo little t^uman art avails, 
When thy dire grafp the fyfl;em frail aflails. 
'Tis thee, within the mental eye I fee, 
'Thou murderous cat'rer, for our defliny ! 



Clad 
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Clad iri that form, and caufe iinnotic'd yet^ 
Such as thy baleful being may beget. 
To fpeak of thee, I venture this eflay, 
And diffidently dare the frame pourtray I 
Which fway'd by thee drifts on to wayward fate, 
And what thou waft and art wou'd perfonate. 

Blefs'd with thofe cares which tetidernefs demands, 
Since firft thy life breath'd on Lucina's hands. 
Thy form the charms of blooming Hebe blefs'd. 
And beauty's animated gifts poffefs'd. 
By fafety nurs'd, pafs'do'er infantile fears 
To the bright acme of thy youthful years. 
Lovely in elegance of mildeft air. 
And blandifhments — in graceful ftruBure — fair. 
Tranflucid tints throughout thy frame prevail 
Effeminate — and in defcent form'd frail. 
Of virgin fex — for this I wou'd now deem 
Th' approved objeft of my deftin'd theme. 
Hope — through thy life opinion wou'd allure. 
That ample fruit the bloffom wou'd enfure. 
That time thy being wou'd improv'd protea. 
And thus o'ercome the fear'd innate defeB. 

C But 
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But to graft vigour vainly we effay 
On that faint item whofe tendence is decay. 
Whofe feeble health no energy pervades, 
But vacant power each attempt degrades. 
On that weak bafe which due fupport denies, 
Who feeks to raife a dome to reach the Ikies ! 

The candid afpe6l never feign 'd to hide 
The minute vefTels of the fanguine tide ; 
Adorns with dulcet hue the expreffive face, 
Whofe albid cheeks are bloom'd with crimfon'd fpace; 
As if the pallid rofe a carmin'd tinge 
Should the young flower's tendernefs impinge. 
Loofe fiow'd the hair in lengthen'd figure trac'd. 
With eafe and freedom in it's wavings grac'd. 
Sweetly it deck'd the form it wanton'd nigh, 
In mildefl: col'ring of the flaxen die. 
Love feem'd delighted there to fpread a fnare, 
And aid th' attraBions lavifli'd on his care. 
The rubid lip on pearly teeth impos'd, 
The fmiles of placid innocence difclos'd. 
Whilft from the eyes enamell'd tunic teem'd. 
O'er every look—benevolence forth beam'd ; 

Whofe 
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Whofe fprightly pleafantry delight enfur'd, 
And admiration to their charms allur'd. 
Graces with winning chearfulnefs combin'd. 
And fadelefs honours of good temper's mind ! 
Of eafy manners chaften'd by good fenfe, 
And gen'rous fpirit of beneficence. 
On virtue and it's happy rules intent, 
Nor like the body to mutation bent. 
Whofe fickle health, adverlely on this fphere. 
Now unfufpefted, tends to brief career. 
If wary prudence, with fagacious deed, 
To prefervation's laws urge not nice heed. 
To court Hygeia, and her blithfome train. 
And fliun enfuing caufe of morbid pain. 

With fuch munificence as now is nam'd, 
JSome may be not fo liberally fram'd. 
For nature's will may diff 'rent ftates beftow. 
And fparingly, her bounties more, allow. 
As flow'rs ill fuited to the planted foil. 
Unfitly made for life's important toil. 
Unlike the fons of labour, whofe ftrong form 
Endures in vigor ev'ry vital ftorm ; 

Unlike 
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Unlike the image fancy contemplates, 

Or poet's language aptly imitates; 

Pond'ring on beauties faultlefsly array'd, 

And to the heart in richeft thought difplay'd, 

Unlike the fymmetry that art combines, 

Which in the fchool of fculpture's knowledge fhinesj 

Or in the nice touch'd traits admired live. 

That imitation's fertile pow'rs can give. 

A feeble offspring of degen rate blood, 
As if created in a carelefs mood. 
Hereditary lapfe — devoid of fire, 
Such as can ftrength and energy infpire. 
Orelfe the child of inattention's nurfe, 
Alas ! the parents' and the infants' curfe, 
Which injury, and multiplied ills 
In vari'd ways upon the health inftils. 
Rich in the fpoil of ev'ry heedlefs deed, 
And vacant of each aid required by need. 
Whence modes are gain'd, and potent mifchiefs rife, 
And forms, that all correQ.ive art defies. 
A fliape fpecific, pregnant with each woe, 
To health and life's endurance conftant foe. 

Or 
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Or caufe allotted, diverfe as unknown, 
Upon the crefcive age with harm may frown. 
Where no condition can the wiflies trace, 
Such as adorns a more invig'rate race. 

Within the clofe, diftorted, bony mold. 
The vital organs fcarce their ufe unfold. 
The lab'ring fides incelFant toil for food, 
T* imbibe fatiety of aerial food. 
Whilft refpiration wheezing in each deed, 
Dolefome purfues half ftifled painful fpeed. 
From the fhort breaths' quick heaved narrow bounds. 
Scarcely the raucofe hollow voice refounds. 
Whilft feeble utterance with ftruggles lives. 
And to the urging cough new motives gives.- 
Whofe conftant teazings of difquietude, 
With force exigent on the cheft intrude. 
Ceafelefsly troubl'd by each paffing gale, 
That wakes the fenfe, or can the lungs alTail. 

Pity — that fuch, on whom perfection's fmile 
The blooming beauties of the Britifli ifle ! 
Whofe votive nymph's Tritonia has deck'd, 
And where the fifter'd trine their throne cred. 

Where 
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Where Dionea joyfully allows 
Her gifts, and favours placidly beftows. 
Such as the Poet's fruitful fancy knew, 
When bright Alcina's * lovely form he drew. 
Fair as man's thought of angels cou'd invent, 
Or heaven in human model reprefent. 
Replete with all that friendfhip wou'd approve 
To wake the much admiring heart to love. 
My lucklefs knowledge, fuchalas! can mourn^ 
And wakeful mem'ry view in thought forlorn. 
For fuch that record now the lay diftates, 
And lenient compafsion confecrates, 
To tell fome caufe, p;iint the fell difeafe 
That ftings the fweets of many a parent's eafe. 
That lovers in viduity proftrates, 
And many friends dooms long to forrow's fates. 
Countlefs the numbers. Clemency may fay, 
That fpeed to Pluto thus their early day. 
Lethal as evils on this world wide fpread, 
That call their millions to the filent dead. 
Or ft and alli'd with war's, or febrile ill, 
Xo bid the Parcae their defign fulfill. 
Mifchiefs, by whate'er nam'd, that caufe our race 
To quit the tenure of this life's embrace. 

Whilft 

* See Orlando Furioso. 
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Whilft fuch bewail'd, engage our triftful pains, 
That bid afFe6tion tell it's mournful ftrains. 
Of thofe unnam'd, to whom our heeds belong, 
Whofe merits claim the eulogy of fong. 
Ye fympathetic, who the heart indulge. 
Will ye forgive what ardour may divulge I 
If this attempt — I aflc ye to approve ! 
That wreathes a fifter's urn with lines of love. 
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REFLECTIONS 

IN REMEMBRANCE OF A SISTEft* 



PACE flow ye footfteps to the vocal lyre, 
As treading on the torpid grave's domainj 

And harmonizing with the heart's defire, 
Awak'd accordant, be the melting ftrain. 

Notes fit refponfive to my lift'ning ear, 
Are languent, foft, alike my pen five mind, 

Whilft hours and flcies that others fill with fear, 
Pleafe — they, for me — and fadnefs were defign'd. 



Amidft 
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Amidft the Tilent dead I love to mufe, 

When ftarry night with unbroke filence reigns, 

When evVy leaf a motion does refufe, 

And not a breeze to venture forth then deigns.- 

I think of thofe who fleep beneath my feet, 
Who left their fighs to worldlings and to me ; 

Some whom I've known — with thought of pafti greet, 
And think on what our joys were wont to be. 

Dead now to me — dead many friends I love, 
Can thought meet your's — and intercourfe maintain! 

To your abode it flies — though here I rove, 
Exalted fpirits 1 hear me hence complain. 

I'll hie me to the earth where Anna lies, 

And there a tearful facrifice create, 
There on it's fod 1 11 breathe a brother's figh. 

And think on virtue whilft I her's relate. 

Ye youthful fair — ye calm'd thought veftal train, 
Whofe forms attuned feeling dignifies ! 

Bring here each type of fyrapathetic pain. 

To deck her Ihrinc — who here unfculptur'd lies. 

D She 
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She v;hom in life each youth with praife wou'd fing, 
Here too fliou'd have in death true virtue's fame, 

Here gentle minds your dulcet tributes bring, 
And blefs her mem ry with a deathlefs name. 

Gives heav'n a fifter with a heart like thine, 
Dear A.nna — lovely — in all good array 'd ! 

A heart, the feat of innocence divine, 
'Tis juft to laud when fuch in death fhall fade. 

Thou meek ey'd daughter of benevolence ! 

Whom heav'n in youth call'd to it's pure domains ; 
To thee I owe truth's dutiful incenfe, 

Whilft reminifcence pow'r to praife retains. 

How fliall my heart — thy true regard repay, 
Ardent afFeBion wou'd my bofom tell, 

How much admired — zeal's attempt wou'd fay, 

Whofe ft rong fraught fentiraents — vain words repel. 

Yet, let me add — by all thy friends appli'd, 
Was amity's efteem for thee corabin'd j 

Nature to thee — no ornaments deni'd. 
To charm the eye, or captivate the mind. 



Like 



Like as a beaut ous flow'r of tender race, 
Nurs'd by the kindly fofterage of care ; 

VVhofe cautious guard an ventures forth to place 
The tempting beams of vernal fun to fhare. 

Clouds fuddenly o'erwhelm the flatt'ring fkies, 
A gelid ftorm, th' expofed plant alTails, 

That all the help of ferving hafte defies, 

To fave his hopes from the fwift blighting gales 

The driv'n hail, the bloffom'd charms deftroys. 
And all the nafcent fweets of health defpoils j 

It droops beneath the fhock that thus annoys, 
Dies unredeemed by all future toils. 

So 'twas with thee to noxious ill expoPd 
Beneath the fmiies of youth's brief deftiny ; 

Thy bloom the fick'ning hedic fate foon clof'd. 
And pale difeafe obfcur'd thy luftred eye. 

Oh may reflexion — thus to thee afcend, 
That fpeaks a farewell to thy merit due ; 

Such fhall thy happy manes not offend, 
They fhall the pious theme approved view. 
D 2 
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Thy fall wc mourn not, Anna, as alone 
Thine not, or multitude's the fate atone. 
Dread Phthifis I thy defires are undeni'd. 
Nor are thy boundlefs claims yet fatisfi'd. 
Nor young, nor fair, impede thy vaft demand. 
Or {lay the ftrength of thy relendefs hand. 
Such moft thy mark are, of unerring aim 
On Albion, where fpreads thy morbid fame» 



GENERAL ANALYSIS 

or PART THE 

SECOND. 



Addrefs to Jcience^ imjuccejsfulnejs of the attempts of 
theory and experience^ in the attainment of that know- 
ledge^ which is defired for the cure of Phthi/is — ^ief 
tioH, When the human mind fhall become more perfe£l^ 
and unembarrajfed by its prefent defers and infirmities^ 
exifling here with primeval excellence, various effe&s, 
which may priorly take place.-— Addrefs to the Deity. — 
Little of certainty to be communicated of the fuccefs of 
art and prophylaxis in preventing or contra£iing the 
fatality of Phthifis, allufions to the various fources 
whence medicaments have been derived and ufed. — Dog- 
matical and empirical praBice yet equally unfuccefs, 
fuL — Acknowledgment of defers candidly made^ hozv- 
focver fome may otherivife boaji of their fkill and power 
over that peculiarity of fate, which evades the controul 
of medical aid — their fallibility and want of fuccefs 
expofed — hence the futility of rehearfing their mea- 

fures. 
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fures, — Caution to the credulous. — ConfeJJlon that the 
cure is not infallibly known — -Jludy and hope Jlill labour 
in the purfuit of that defirable event. — Praife^ and 
rewards, due to him who may be fo fortunate as to find 
the means of cure for Phihifis. — Addrefs to Grati- 
tude — its chara5ierifiic, and pleafing attributes. — The 
extended fway of Gratitude — defire to pojjefs it — recom- 
mendation of it as a duty and debt to the Deity — regret 
for maris negleSl — comparison. — Praife of him who cul- 
tivates this noble pajfion — advantages. — Tendent capa- 
city of the ungrateful for other vicious impreffions — a 
queftion and defirc. — Motive for gratitude to heaven 
metaphorically mentioned. — ^he fubje^i of Phthifis re- 
fumed. — Few, and what kind of rules are meant to be 
dilated. — Addrefs to the Phthifically difpofed^ relative 
to the climate of Great Britain — and advice confe- 
quent* — Danger of wintering in this IjJand — early tfe 
of change of climate, and fea voyages commended. — 
What may be of ufe to thofe who are necejfttated io 
continue in Britain. — Further recommendations. — For 
fuch, the enumeration of fituations here as bejl adapted 
to their needs avoided for want of fufficient experi- 
ence ; and the doubts which late opinions, derived from 
the knowledge of the atmofphere, have brought concern- 
ing 
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ing the advantages of thofe places which formerly were 
commended to the Phthijical. — Allufion to the aid which 
Pneumatic medicine promi/es — the apparent worthinefs 
of its do5irines attracts commendation — hence the rec- 
titude of applying for its aid^ promoted. — A tuberculous 
fiate of the lungs, advifed to feek early medical auxili- 
ance, if pojftble. — Caution to fuch to avoid expofure to 
thofe affiled with pulmonary confumption — under the 
idea of there being fome truth in its being an occaftonal 
caufe of the difeafs in the predifpofed. — Advice to at- 
tend to primary fytnptoms. — Further indicative fymp- 
toms mentioned. — Hints to thofe difpofed to Hoemoptyfis. 



J. -iff- 
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PHTHISIOLOGIA. 

PART 11. 



O SCIENCE! fecund fource of pow'r and wealth I 
And kind preceptor of the rules of health ! 
Difrob'd, arife from thy repofing bed ; 
Unveil thy light, and be its rays far fpread ! 
What fpell rellriflive binds thy friendly will. 
And, uncontrouled, leaves the Phthific ill ? 
To fing thy deeds and frequent overthrow, 
Would fwell the triumph of the mighty foe. 
To fay? where vacant of thy aflc'd fuccefs. 
Thy hopes have fail'd to grant health's happinefs. 

I from 
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I from that effort ceafe — that would narrate 
Thy haplefs ftruggles with the potent fate. 
What theory's wild vagaries have taught, 
And what thy fons, alas ! have vainly fought. 
What arm has try'd to ftiield the hoftile force. 
What guard effay'd to ftem its avid courfe ? 
Or how experience ventures to contend 
For that event to which its wifhes tend ? 
Alas ! how few fuch well-meant efforts fave ! 
The vi6lor's wreathe is deftin'd for the grave. ' 

When /Iiall the fun of truth, and wifdom's day, 
Chace error and defpairing doubt away ? 
When give to man a more unbounded fight, 
And deck his mind with heav'n's indulgent light ? 
When fhall the fhort-liv'd throbbing heart refign 
All thofe defe£ls, which now, O man ! are thine ? 
When flied contentment's calmnefs on thy brow. 
And bid the thornlefs rofe of Eden grow ? 
When not a tear fhall dim the lucid eye, 
Nor aught impede extenfive charity : 
Nor vicious purpofe e'er difturb the breaf^, 
But peace prefide, with fmiles, as virtue's guefl? 

E Many 
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Many a ftonn fhall urge the changing fkies, 
Ere that ely fian goodly morn fhall rife. 
Many a pain fliall bid its forrows flow, 
Many a bofom mortal fufF 'rings know. 
Many a difappointment far fhall fpread 
Its fad dominion o'er the earneft head. 
Many a poifon, on the barbed dart. 
Shall wing its way, and pierce the vital heart. 
Many a form, from tyrant laws fhall fly. 
Many opprefs'd, beneath thofe laws, fhall die. 
Many fhall fall beneath the hand of time. 
And many fink the viftims of foul crime. 
Many a child of innocence afar 
Shall moan its lot — the facrifice of war. 
Many a parent, with a mind forlorn, 
Shall weep its child, beneath afflidion born, 
Many a lover, fhall in forrow prove 
The wayward fortune of his flighted love. 
Many a friend a grateful deed fhall want. 
And o'er his injuries with tears defcant. 
Many a foul of worth fhall live forgot, 
And ign'rance ufurp his rightful lot. 
Many a mind ftiall mourn for flighted health. 
And poverty bemoan the lofs of wealth. 
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Thefe, thefe, and thoufands more, fhaJl men deplore? 
Till perfe6l blifs dwells conftant on our fhore. 

But thou ! who from the high aether'al blaze ! 
Where countlefs feraphs, found thy endlefs praife! 
Unchang'd fhall be — and ftill /halt pow'r retain, 
To foothe man's forrows in this world's domain i 
Oh ! if a pray'r can influence thy will! 
Thy bleffings, on my lov'd — and friends inftil ! 
Oh view with mercy ev'ry finite woe ! 
And fliield the good, from ev'ry mundane foe f 
DireB. man's hearty and caufe his willi to be, 
The greateft pleafure — that of ferving thee I 
May all his hopes, and wants, to thee — afpire ! 
Nor earthly love, or joys, fway his defire ! 
That when his mortal brief career is o'er. 
When human forrows wound his ferrfe no more; 
The fickle wav'rings of life's time fafe paft 
His home may be in peace, with thee at lafl. 

Cou'd I, in fpeaking what attempt has done 
Say, when the blifsfal Goddefs has been won ; 
Or if I cou'd with certainty impart, 
Some cheering rules of prophyl.aftic art: 

E 2 Sure 
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Sure as that rock, on which fa 8. firmly lays, 

Where knowledge ought to fix its folid bafe, 

Delight fhou'd raife on foaring wings its voice. 

And in the praife of verity rejoice. 

But (lill in doubt is admonition plac'd, 

Small are the limits by cognition trac'd. 

Though man with prying, and enquiring lore, 

Has ranfack'd nature's vaft and wondrous flore. 

Of produQ.s diver fe, that combine in earth. 

To w^hich the mine's recefTes deep give birth. 

Or are within the fountain's wave dilfolv'cj. 

Or in the vegetable's form involv'd. 

Or thofe appropriate, by judgment uf'd^ 

From animal condition fidy chus'd. 

Powers that chemic ads appreciate, 

Or that in gas'ous fluid circulate. 

AH in contention with the morbid caufe, 

Have each receiv'd their tribute of applaufe. 

Whate'er dogmatic principles have rais'd, 

Or vain empiric' oflentation prais'd ; 

All that illufive prejudice could teach, 

As diflF'rent fyftems difl'rent precepts preach. 

What to the frail, or too believing heart, 

Cou'd cunning, or ambition's boafls impart. 



But 'tis what candour's claims bid me inftill, 

The little efFeas of Poeonians flull. 

Though fome their vaunted quackery difpenfe, 

To thwart the innate potent influence. 

That mortal mifchief 's deeply latent fway, 

Indefinite — that fpeeds it's haughty way. 

And with the tendent fyftem feems to live, 

And it's pofleflbr to it's willings give ; 

That iEfculapian regimen difdains, 

And uncontroul'd o'er art and fcience reigns. 

Such now I found not with fpecific name. 

Their frauds fhou'd die like as their groundlefs fame. 

Who vow a remedy fecure they grafp, 

And yet the evil flits — the healing clafp. 

The malady exempt from it's arreft. 

Bold in defiance, walks on unfupprefs'd. 

Or Proteus' like — their vigilance eludes, 

And ft:ill it's dangers on the frame intrudes. 

Their modes do not anxiety erafe, 

Their promifes expeCtancy debafe. 

Lift'ning attention little would it cheer, 

The pompous meafures of their rules to hear. 

Poor the reward that wou'd the hope repay, 

Or wou'd requite the atchieving thoughts eflay. 
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Let fuch adventVers who their ^gis wield 
You, from the enemy attempt to fhield, 
If credulous, you yield to fuch defire, 
As ign'rance, and impofture wou'd infpire. 
Let them in prowefs feeble try, their arm 
To flcreen the danger of a juft alarm. 
Bring you — their medic' potions much carefs'd, 
And prove their power in the ftrong conteft. 
For fuch — I of a vi6lor's wreath bereft. 
The tales of many prosp'rous cures have left. 
But much I fear the fallacy you truft, 
Will fink deceptive to the humble duft. 
An abje6l conqueft in the proud defeat. 
Of that — whence conquer'd multitudes retreat. 
" The monfter follows, and it's force impels, 
« Whofe ftrength — the ftrength of mortal man excels. 

For not to human knowledge yet beftow'd, 
Has heav'n that precious certainty allow'd. 
When art and fcience, fhall that gift receive. 
Which fhall our dread from Phuhific force relieve. 
The mind of ftudy labours in that train. 
With many wifiies waits the blifsful gain; 

Led 
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Led on by hope— fweet tempter to thofe deeds, 
By which induftry in its aims fucceeds. 
Thou folace of our efforts ! yet conceal'd, 
Arife and be thy myfteries reveal'd ! 
Sweet refuge come ! — and diffipate our fears. 
And give to worth and beauty, lengthen'd years '. 

He who fhall diffipate by certain deed, 
The ftrength of doubt — be his the endlefs need ! 
Of admiration — praifes that unfade ! 
In thankful rapture by mankind repaid. 
Whom parents, huibands, brothei-s, friends fiiall blefs, 
And univerfal reverence carefs. 
Smil'd on by thefe — whofe fmiles cannot alloy, 
That fex — whofe fmiles in virtue gives true joy. 
Whofe approbation as real pieafure fhines. 
And the delights of recompence combines. 
His happy fortune hence fliall millions fave, 
And clofe a path that leads but to the grave. 
Who fhall the tabid hofl of hills defy 
And days of future happinefs fupply. 
Content unfulli'd fhall his life here greet. 
And confcious good his anions ever meet. 

Full 
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Full fatisfaBion gild his well earn'd fame. 
And ages fpeak with gratitude his name. 

Dear gratitude ! e'er lov'd, whofe angel fmiles, 
The toils of labour by thy gifts beguiles. 
Thou gen'rous paffion of the noble mind ! 
The foul's confeflion of each impulfe kind ! 
Thy facred fire fhall enmity confume, 
And the fair offices of love illume. 
Thy light heel'd footfteps on the earth rebound. 
With fprightly fancies is thy forehead crown 'd. 
The laughing joys upon thy features play, 
And honeft eafe attends thy jocund day ; 
When haft'ning to difcharge thy prompting heart, 
And all the duties that thy cares impart. 
Fatigue ne'er damps thy recompenfe defign'd. 
Nor hardfhips eer impede thy willing mind. 
Unweari'd thy benevolence fulfils, 
The difpenfations which regard inftils. 

O gratitude ! how much on thee depends ! 
Far the embrace of thy vaft arm extends. 
May from me never be thy charms efFac'd ! 
Or be my heart with fordidnefs debas'd ! 

Thy 
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Thy flame let e'er my fentient bofom fill, 
Nor felfifli int'reft interrupt thy will ! 
Thou art from man to man, a conftant due, 
But more to him — our love, fliould thee renew ; 
Whofe lafting bounty ev'ry bleffing gives, 
And all the wants of finite need relieves. 
Omnipotence ! — who can each aft controul, 
Requires th' avowals grateful of the foul i 
Shall man, of all creation's work, difpenfe 
Thy boon the leaft, or fiirink from thy defence f 
Thee fliunning — in dull apathy repofe. 
Thy excellence — forgotten-^not difclofe ? 
Regardlefs of thofe le/fons from above, 
Which fellowftiip and focial mode approve. 
Yes — often him — a mean indifF'rence guides, 
And thanklefsnefs o'er his bafe heart prefides. 
Too often fo — and what can more debafe 
The vaunted excellence of human race ? 
Lefs fo — than favage forms, whofe gentle heed 
Reveres the hand whofe bounty £hall him feed ; 
Lefs faithful than the dog, whofe love ne'er fwerves 
From him, whofe due fupplies his life preferves. 



They who thy proper energy poffefs 
A train of other virtues fhall carefs, 

F 
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Shall know what honour — honefty importj^ 

And what the laws of juftice mod fupport. 

Friendfhip for him, fiiall each reward elTay, 

And mild indulgence his requeft repay. 

Aids copious, fhall charity allow. 

And bleflings mingled with it's llreams fhall flow 

So fliall delight extenfively be fhed, 

And happinefs throughout the world be fpread. 

Each corrupt paffion foon the foul deludes, 
When on the heart ingratitude intrudes ; 
Whofe gorgon-looks each finer feeling flies. 
And all the foft affe£lions petrifies. 
To ev'ry vice it ope's a ready way. 
Where turpitude and fecund evils prey. 
Is not the mind — which benefit receives. 
And barren ne'er a benefaQion gives. 
When not a word the confcioufnefs purveys, 
Or lookoblig'd — the frigid fenfe difplays, 
But fuUenly from re6litude recedes. 
Inimical to virtue — and it's deeds ? 
Like him, whofe malice wou'd requital fhun, 
Becaufe they hate him — who the deed has done. 
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Such may fociety with blame ejeft, 
Nor more their wants attentively proteQ.. 

When the mild fliowers oFall-fav'ring Heaven, 
To the parch'd earth with gen'rous good is given. 
The fated foil alleviated feems, 
And verdant with acknowledgements it teems ; 
The drooped plants increafed vigor raife, 
And in their beauties ftiines their Maker's praifc : 
It's varied bloom each flower then renews, 
Infpiring gladnefs over cheered views ; 
Awaking hope, that culture of regard, 
Shall with rich fruit the foft'ring hand reward. 
For fuch beneficence let man employ 
His utmoft laud to fpeak his grateful joy ; 
For ev'ry good may long his altars burn, 
And ceafelefs tokens fpeak his heart's return. 

Again, that path now claims our footfteps' care. 
Where prophylaxis fought we declare, 
No remedy fpecific we detail. 
No charm ador'd in fuperftition's veil, 
Nor legendary rules, by ancients told, 
Of fure prevention feek we to unfold, 

Rea 
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Reft ye enflirin'd, by us no more thence led, 
Like as your makers, peaceful, midft the dead. 

Devoid of fuch, few maxims compenfate. 
Such as experience would inculcate ; 
Such as a minifter with wary eye 
Obferves, and dares with caution to apply ; 
Who pra8:is'd rightly in fair nature's fchools. 
Adopts with reafon, juft and fimple rules. 
Lift, and believe, I know no other aim, 
Whofe counfels, Hope can falutary name • 
That can the lapfe to tendent ill prevent ; 
For you, by well-mark'd difpofition bent. 

Ye whofe frail frames pulmonic ills receivcj 
Drooping beneath the flcies of Britain live ; 
Forewarned be, what rifle here intervenes, 
And is united with our fickle fcenes i 
The atmofphere's cold, hot, or dank abode, 
Now dry, ferene, or in a rainy mode 
For ever hov'ring on mutation's wings, 
That pains and dangers to your fyftem brings. 
Soon, if you can, fly from fuch perturb'd ftate 
Of elements, that woo you to your fate. 

Inimical 
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Inimical to all but thofe who fhare 
A healthful vigor that defies e'en care ; 
Yet even vigor refts not here fecure. 
Nor fafety can from danger's fliafts enfure. 
Let the wide canopy of cloudlefs fi^ies 
Witnefs your time in kinder fafety rife ! 
Where mildnefs, as on gallic lawns prevails. 
The days continued temp'rate joys entails. 
Or live beneath Olympus' dome ferene, 
Where long reigns brightnefs, with th'Italian fcene. 
Or Ulyflippo's fmiles may woo your mind, 
And mark your hours to tranquil eafe refign'd : 
Or far from home, where vaft Adantic roars, 
Happy remain ye on Madeira's ftiores. 

Ere the difeafe is ripen'd in the frame, 
Or bodes the fymptoms of the Phthific fame, 
Left be your winters on your native ifle. 
For climes whofe fway to gentle fenfe beguile. 
Oft' o'er the billows of th' extended main. 
Let the fleet velfel long your courfe fuftain. 
Where'er advantage prompts a varied range, 
And ufe and pleafure bids the will to change. 

So 
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So fpoke the precepts of the Roman fage. 
In di£lion pureft of th' Aiiguftan age. 
Bidding reftraint not on the mind intrude, 
With cares and burdens of foiicitude<* 

But if by fome untoward fate condemn'd 
To linger here, amidfl: the fea's girih hemm'd ; 
Let the whole frame the vefiiment fuftain, 
From the warm raiment of the fleecy train. 
By Heav'n's indulgence well beftowed here, 
To fliield the habitants of this rude fphere. 
Thus conftant fummer keep o'er all your frame. 
Nor e'er let ralhnefs your mutation blame. 
Ne'er let the flcin's due efflux be fupprefs'd. 
To injure thus the fympathizing cheft. 

Nor let a gay feducing folar fmile. 
Which 'luring, wantons only to beguile. 
That tranfiently darts from the cloudy bounds, 
And often but the gelid ftorm furrounds ; 
Urge you, whilft with its fleeting gleam you ftay, 
Or tempt you then your caution to betray. 

* Cchus. L. Til, Cap. 

Difrobe 
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Difrobe not then, enticed by falfe zeal, 

The precious mantle of corporeal weal. 

No change — no tinrae — no feafon ever fway, 

Shall through the year derange your cuftom'd way. 

So may you by each rule which care fupplies. 

In dietetic heed, and exercife. 

That with excefs ne'er v/ildly deviates. 

Nor for the frugal fenfes pain creates ; 

J^ong hope your health ferenely on may flow, 

And many years of eafe and fafety know. 

The vagrant mind, for ye ! who cannot roam, 
Or leave for other lands your much lov'd home • 
Might here for you, its tutelage difplay, 
And o'er this foil in views far ftretched ftray. 
Might, as it wanders o'er your native bow'rs. 
Of obfervation-— cull the choiceft flow'rs ; 
To form a code your memory to greet, 
Where fafeft now, to find a wifh'd retreat, 
But midft the maze of doubt I travel here, 
Where every ftep impreffes further fear. 
*Thy ripen'd mind,— Experience ! no guide, 
Not o'er the thoughts, expanfion, does prefide. 

Nor 
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Nor hoary oracle of Wifdom's voices 

Or Judgment's finger point out prudent choke. 

But by thy light, Philofophy ! here led. 
With fome fmall confidence we onward tread ; 
And to thy temple introduce the fair, 
The proper obje8: of the mufe's care. 
Where thy devoted prieft thofe laws unfolds, 
Which he who ftudies Nature's works beholds. 
Vers'd in thofe principles, which long unknown 
The volant breezes of this orbit own. 
Whofe proper fl^illj by the hermetic art, 
Can to its ufe adapt each fimple part. 
Whether the vital tide to animate. 
Or move its native fervor to abate. 
He teaches thus the florid to avoid 
An atmofphere with ruin ftrong alloy'd. 
Forbids thofe votaries to breath the gales, 
Where full excitement with each zephyr fails. 
Tells fuch to feek thofe haunts, where lefs declared 
That fubtle fway, by mixture is impair'd : 
Where more azotic element difclos'd. 
Is with carbonic principle compos'd ; 
Which tempers thus the ftimulating force. 
And moderates the crimfon'd tides full courfe. 

Chiefly 
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Chiefly ye, whom, that frequent ill afflitls, 
And by its fignals, danger's touch, predicts. 
If the pulmonic ftru6lure finely trac'd. 
Has malady tuberculous embrac'd j 
A caufe too often 'gainft the health oppos'd. 
And but to nice attention foon difclos'd : 
That thwarts too often amicable aids. 
And all the benefit of cure evades. 
Difpofing pow'r, of periculbus ftate, 
That drifts the body to its wayward fate. 
Seek ye Apollo's fons, their help engage. 
With early deed your fymptoms to aflfuage. 
If happily thofe manners may avail, 
Which reafon flatters hope — may health entail. 

Learn ye ! whom caufes fuch initiate, 
To know your hazard — and avoid your fate. 
Let not confinement with depreffing pain. 
You — pris'ner through the ling'ring hours detain. 
To breathe the ill, that morbid frame retails, 
Whofe health beneath the Phthific lungs quick fails. 
Not as a foe to charity's kind hands. 
Or to the cares which tendernefs demands, 

G Would 
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Would I that watchful kindred boon impede ^ 

Which nurtures ficknefs with each willing heed. 

But ah ! a willy fomething furely preys 

Upon that health which caution difobeys; 

Who long expofed in thofe domes but live ; 

And but a noifome tainted air receive. 

Where conftant reigns each fway which can deprefs. 

And lead you to debility's diftrefs- 

Each evidence of rifk, apprized fhun. 

And ftem the deed e'er yet it is begun. 

Fear — when a cough attacks — take juft alarm 1 

Though fcarcely boding to your thought a harm. 

Should it oppofe your breathings to the Ikies, 

When with the morn your due oraifons arife ; 

Though yet no other fymptoms have opprefs'd, 

Or feem the wonted vigour to arreft. 

Thofe may by time's advancement be increa&'d, 

And weave thofe bonds which cannot be releas'd. 

Should crefcive agitations — hence enlarge, 

And from the lungs the fpumous flux difcharge. 

If this — and more — with fteady pace fucceed, 

And injured refpiration more impede : 

If in thofe ads, which others freely trace. 

Your willing footfleps dare not fpeed embrace. 
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Let not your minds incredulous negleO: 
That prophylaxis, which may health proteft. 
For on a precipice your good impends, 
And frail the guard is that your life defends. 

If with your days — debility and pain, 
A cough — with fliorten'd refpi ration's bane, 
Grow, and its darts ftill meet you in each track, 
To fpeed your ruin — by its fure attack j 
Forfake the road now — where your paces lead : 
Nor dare continue with fuch rifles to tread. 
Or foon will 'greater mifchiefs be impos'd, 
And all their tendent principles difclos'd. 
If the cheft fpeaks gravidity of fenfe, 
And unbemoan'd, cannot diftrefs difpenfe.- 
If all its afts, conftrifted feeling fhare. 
Support impoverifh'd — of refpir'd fare. 
Then may you dread — what time may foon fulfil. 
The dire effefts of uncontrouled ill, 

Whilft fome in health— ftretch'd on the nightly bed 
In eafy frame to fleepful realms are fled ; 
No inward pang the leaden g6d defies : 
In whate'er form the inclination tries. 
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You, vainly, may attempt th'incumbed fide, 
That flirs a cough— arraigns the breathing tide : 
Forbidding liberty's diffufe defire, 
That would in eafe the ftreams of life infpirc. 

With thefc continu'd — if the febrile fway 
Clofes the labours of the parted day. 
If unoppofed in their morbid bent, 
Such potent fymptoms fprcad their wild extent; 
Soon will the looks' — the breath — the pulfe declare 
What evils now the frame is doom'd to fharc. 
Whifp'ring around th' approaching hedic caufe, 
Quick on the corpfe with crefcive power draws. 

AfTume— ye, whom th' hoemoptic fyflem wield. 
Whate'er your frail predicament can wield: 
Who to the Phthific lineage a- kin. 
Derive a frail — and heired origin. 
Ye, whofe denoting form — and fignal face,* 
Import th' expreflion of a feeble race : 

* See page. Part I. 

Ad tabem properat, Phthisico de stemmate natus: 
Cui sacpe ad peflus, phlegraata salsa cadunt, 
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Let prudent thought, and caution's care avoid 
Each rifle, by which your health may be deftroy'd. 
Let nought debility's effects proclaim. 
Or local flimulus derange the frame. 
Chiefly, ne'er fuffer motives to opprefs, 
Which e'er may add to your difpos'd diftrefs : 
Let nought aroufe the blood's or nervous force. 
Or lead your llrength beyond a placid courre. 
Let no fierce paflion e'er the mind incite, 
Nor e'er indulge in anger's potent might. 
Let temperance o'er all your ways prefide. 
Nor any outrage let your actions guide. 
So may you learn to find that happy mean, 
Which bids no evil on your joys advene. 
But if excefs e'er leads your ardent will, 
Exped difeafe your pleafures foon may kill. 

Qi^ii faclem hebraei, maciemque figurat avari : 

Ciii vox aiigusto pedlore rauca sonat. 
Qui gcrit oblongum, veliit alta ciconia coUum: 

Cui, velut ala aquiL-c, prominet os scapulae, 
Nescis, cnr Phthisico natura annexerit alas ? 

Debet ad ignotas, nox volitare plagas, 

L. III. S. III. 

No'va (t <vt'tus Jphorismorum Hippocrates Interpretatio 
a Joanne Franc. Leone ab Erhfeldt. 

The 
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The fobcr rules of wifdom ne'er defpife, 
Nor only let experience make you wife. 
Experience, fage tutor of the thought ! 
Though oft, alas 1 by youth too dearly bought. 
In youth be cautious — and you may fulfil 
Thofe deeds— to gain which^I thefe rules inftil, 



GENERAL ANALYSIS 

OF PART Tfi'E 

THIRD. 



^he ftealthy attack of Pbihifis — the Utile alarm it 
ghes to the mind of the affiiBed — though affe5iing vital 
organs — yet they are not very fufceptible of pain — hence 
the Utile fuffering of the confumptive, comparatively with 
that of others attacked in other parts, by difea/e, not of 
fo fatal a tendency — its danger to the body is greater 
than its dolent impreffion on the mind — its tardy progrefs 
oppqfed to other cafes rapidly defiru^ive of mortality, — 
T)eprefftng paffions of the mind hurtful to thofe Vhthifi- 
cally dfpofed.- — The felicity of hopeful Love, contrafled- 
with difappointment and defpair. — The attempts to ob- 
tain confolation ineffectual— fmile from nature — grateful 
pozvers of requited affe^ion. — The endeavours of blam^ 
and oppofition often jnifapplied, in attempting to counter- 
a^ the imprefjions of the paffion. — Its arbitrary fivay. — 
An amiable and fuffering character delineated. — tier fate 
clai?ns fympathy. — Interlocution to a tear. — Hope^ a con- 

duElor 
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diitior fmjlrated in its confidence. -^Mutation of pleafures 
formerly experienced. — ProduHs of unfaithfulnefs. — 
Defalcation of the heart — due penal confeqiiences, — CgH" 
fcientious afii^ion. — Misfortune of an a^e^ionate mind, 
to experience the decayed attachment of the ohjeci of its 
7-egard. — Supplication for divine auxiliance and inter- 
ference. — Figurative contemplation of expe5lation. — 
Powers of Love under deliifvve hope. — Different views 
of Difappointment — that of fruflratingpleafurahlewifhes 
and dreaded evils — it often gives the real knowledge of 
things^ and brings conviction to the obfcured and deluded 
mind. — Continuance of the ejects of the difappointed 
paffion on the body and mind. — Confolation adminiflered 
to a charaBer. — Dijlrefs of mind froyn the fy?npathy of 
this and the body, deJlruSive of health and effecting 
decay. — An infance of this alluded to, and a requeft to 
facrifice to the manes of female frisndfbip. — A defcrip- 
live Elegy. 
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PART III. 



WITH wily mode that lulls fufpicion's voice, 
Enchain'd thou lead'ft — unwary oft thy choice. 
Like the trine monfters of Tyrrhenas' main, 
Which to deftruQion hire with guilefome ftrain. 
For ye ! by Phthifis once attack'd, fojourn 
Not painfully — though flow, ye feek death's bourn." 
Though warn'd, ye live — unfearfully ye fall. 
Whom, unalarm'd, decaying lungs inthraU 
For you the Deity, whofe friendly will 
Permits the office of each good and ill, 

H Bade 
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Bade with light hand, difeafe its deed commence i 
And nightly prefs its ftings on mortal fenfe. 
Little thy powers — or thy triflful bane, 
Moleft the feelings — acrid poignant pain ! 
Acutely not — as when thy cruel laws, 
With pangs ineffable the mind o'er-awes. 
Did danger, but commenfurate, arreft 
The frame — as pain, upon the nerves imprefl. 
Happy were many now ! — and happy here, 
Had many liv'd eftrang'd to grief and fear. 
Unlike fome maladies, which parts invade, 
Foes not to life — yet fad with tortures made. 
But thou, my theme ! with nobler organs wars, 
And life with gentler, yet fure force debars. 
Not, as foon fades athletic health's high boafi:, 
Yet ere few days^ on India's fliore a ghoft. 
Where numbers left, beyond the billow 'd deep. 
Thy prey, dire Fever ! may Europa weep. 
Not like the fon of Jove — ere ftrength decays. 
By fudden conflift — doom'd to end thy days. 
His anguifli'd fuff'rings, conquer d life's defire, 
And plac'd him viBim on Oeta's fire. 

Whilft fpeak thofe figns, which rightly indicate 
The warning tendency we contemplate. 
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In fuch, how oft the mournful eye hath feen, 

A cafe diftrefsful aft with powers keen 

A fubtle wpe, infidioufly drefs'd, 

By the pure heart of innocence carefs'd- 

Afting too potently with fad efFeft, 

Whilfl youth condufts the tender intelleft. 

When nice fufception, every feeling trains, 

And long, with confcious fenfe, each print remains. 

Often no more, to be by care thence lav'd, 

Indelibly too deeply there engrav'd. 

On you ! ye fouls ! decoy 'd to long diftrefs, 

To love, and oft, fruftrated happinefs. 

Sweetly with her the light-wing'd moments flew, 
When firft in love a blithfome hope fhe knew : 
No doubt, nor fear, her youthful heart pofTefs'd, 
Nor forrow broke upon her balmy reft. 
Charming in fmiles of fortune and health's bloom, 
Her joys ne'er dream'd of future ills to come. 
Aurora's face for her rofe frefli and fair, 
And flow'rs for her perfum'd the fun-beam'd air. 
But ere her life had reach'd meridian hour, 
A gaih'ring ftorm drench'd on her head its pow'r ; 

Kelentlefs 



Relentlefs burft — and fwifdy henceforth gave 
To expe£lation's blifs an early grave ; 
And left her love-lorn and defpairing breaft, 
With pining care and difappointment prefs'd. 
So may the morn that's gilt with lucid ray, 
Weep in its fliow'rs ere ripen'd into day. 

No more the fprighdy look her fpirits boaft, 
The hope and anchor of her foul is loft. 
In vain fhe feeks the path of eafe ferene. 
To cheer her life — or fon?,e fequefter'd fcene, 
Where calm'd, thepenfive heart's fad dreary way. 
May with enjoyment — thorny pain allay. 
So, when the zephyr's gently moving breeze, 
Whifpers amidft the vale's light tufted trees. 
In airy fmiles, which nature's charm reftore j 
How foon the phantom-fway is heard no more ! 
Quick rife thofe blafts, which fierce the foreft tear. 
As in the rueful cadence of the year. 
Deftru6live to the leafy honour's pride, 
In volant fweep o'er nature they prefide. 
While burfting clouds pour forth their liquid wave 
And foaming down the rocks the torrents lave. 
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To grief's dire paffion and corrofive fmart, 
Obfcures ail pleafures from th' affliaed heart. 
More keenly than the ftorm's rude hoftile hand, 
Difmandes beauties of the peaceful land. 
But love's benignant fweets the foul can free, 
And loofe the captive from all mifery. 
" Can aid the hero — bid ambition rife," 
And bear the mind beyond all mortal ties. 
Like as Favonius, to nature dear. 
The fainting pilgrinn's calid paths. ca« cheer. 
The languid faculty, and cautious age, 
In vain opponent words with love may wage ; 
May tell what maxims youthful minds fhould guide. 
What prudent forefight o'er their deeds prefide : 
May blame aufterely the admitted gueft. 
Which preys upon the paffion 's tranquil reft : 
Which ev'ry former quietude aflfails, 
And over judgement fpecioufly prevails. 
With wily afpe6l wilfully allures, 
Yet no companion in the breaft endures. 
" A truth which many but too late can hear ! 
A certain truth, which many buy too dear ! 



By 
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By thee once charm'd, all elfe a charm has loft. 
The heart thy feat, thy unfufpefting hoft. 
Perfuafive guidance ! deified name ! 
I not thy pow'r — or fad misfortunes blame : 
Though tranfiently — I fome eff"e6ls relate. 
Which minds more able might delineate. 

But firft, may I a deftin'd tale purfue ? 
Which now approaches to the mem'ry's view. 

For, till old time each mundane a£l fhall raze, 
Virtue, like Stella's, lhall be nam'd with praife ! 
Whofe conftant wiih with gen'ral good o'erflows, 
And round its fphere each friendly boon beftows, 
Exults to fee where focial blifs accords. 
Enjoys, to give what happinefs affords. 
Relieves that ftate whofe profperous weal is fled. 
And bounteoufly fupports the drooping head. 
When wants invade — and others fliun the door 
Of thofe whofe only blame is to be poor. 
Or health the cot of penury forlakes. 
It's lacking then her gen'rous aid partakes, 
Yet ah, for Stella ! little pleafure lives. 
She needs that peace — fhe oft to others gives. 

Though 
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Though blefs'd with worth as malice e'en allows, 
And Heav'n itfelf with approbation knows. 
But as thy hofts, oh Sorrow, on earth roam ! 
They prefs'd their force on her devoted doom. 

Long without joy — or confolation kind. 
Has dark fufpenfe o'erhung her tortur'd mind. 
Fainting beneath accumulated pain, 
From love difhonour d — flighted with difdain. 
Let her fad hours before the mind appear ! 
Deprefs'd by angiiiOi — and each galling fear ! 
Ye, who compaflion's du6lile heart fuftain ! 
To whom — like her — diftrefs ne'er fpoke in vain 
At Stella's fate the human figh fhall move, 
And hft'ning forrow give her pity's love. 
For her, the tear's oblation not arreft ! 
For her, whom many pangs have long opprefs'd. 

The Tear, foft ftream, — by Heav'n firft defign 
To indicate the feelings of the mind ! 
Thou glift ning pendent, of the madid eye ! 
Companion of the thought-expiring figh ! 
What varied caufes give thy being place ? 
How multiplied on the mortal race ? 
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Sprung from misfortune's vaft imraenfity 

Of forms — or liveft with infirmity. 

Or from the impulfe of nice tendernefs, 

Art child of feeling — for unhappinefs. 

To thee ! the parting lover's foul may fay ! 

When abfence bids him follow her lone way. 

Go from thy fource, and feek ray loved's heart. 

And there imprefs what lovers feel who part. 

To her, for me, a tendernefs convey. 

Or all I think — or language would difplay. 

But if fhe knows not — what is much my care. 

Here reft with me, till folv'd in paffing air. 

The years of youth, which firft her love difclos'd, 
Guided by hope upon its arm repos'd : 
Was led to where each pain with life combin'd. 
Should mitigation and affiftance find. 
But thence, alas ! fprung forth the blafts of fpoil. 
Which peace obfcure, and all its wifhes foil. 
Thence ilfued difregard, unjuft mifchief, 
Taunting defpite, and each heart-piercing grief. 

Since with afFeftion, flew each happy day, 
When faults not fatisfaftion could allay, 

Pleafurcs, 
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Pleafures are for defpondent forrows changed, 
And time advances with each fwect derang'd : 
Thofe hours that were — Tor ever now are fled. 
And cruelty for tendernefs is Ihed. 
So life lags on, fcarce feparate from death. 
And rightly alks it with a willing breath. 

Of faithlefs love, the offspring is difdain. 
The fount of tortures to a lover's pain. 
Malice and frigid looks, affeftion's foes. 
Combine to introduce a hoft of woes ; 
On innocence — the prey of bafe deceit ; 
And all that hatred, can for love repeat. 
Thefe the fad wreck of promifes betroth'd. 
Her, once gay hours, with mifery have cloth'd. 

Could he, who firft her youthful bofom fir'd. 
With equal fervor could he be infpir'd ? — 
jsj"o — not with him — could one true motive grow, 
As fhe with conftant heart was born to know. 
Or, if he felt affeftion's ties imprefs'd. 
Or aught fineere attached to his breaft, 
He quitted thefe — preicrib'd her wretched doom, 
When reafon, quell'd by error, was o'ercome. 

I O Mifcreantl 
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0 Mifcreant ! oppreffed by defpair, 
What can, appropriate, thy pains impair ! 
If fuch thou know'ft I 'tis juft thou fhould'ft complain 
Of cheerlefs paffions^in heart rending ftrain ; 
" Whilft ev'ry pow'r of life and appetite, 
" DifToIves in languor — .loft to real delight. 
'Till fmful knowledge, reparation give ; 
Juftice appeas'd- — or mercy thence relieve. 

If e'er refleftion judgement fhall illume, 
And prefidency, confcience e'er affume ; 
Horrific be its ftrength — on wounded thought : 
And with convi6lion's fulgid fpirit fraught. 
On him who Stella's boundlefs favours blefs'd, 
By him in dull ingratitude poffefs'd. 

Ill-omen'd fate ! dire inaufpicious day 
That knows a waning joy's complete decay. 
Unprofp'rous moment! for a foul refin'd, 
To feel the injury of deeds unkind, 
pitied be fuch ! whofe ever-faithful care, 
Or love-lorn beauties thanklefs man ftiould fhare. 
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Such ills — her charms — oh let not long dejeft I 
Thou that canft purity in blifs proteft ! 
Thou that canft o'er the confcious mind inftil ! 
Thofe gifts that fcreen a fuff'rer from all ill ! 
What though infalt with frigid temper flirouds 
Her joys — thy arm fhall difTipate thofe clouds f 
Shall give the unrepining viSim peace, 
And fix her heart ferene in lafting eafe. 
Shall raife true friends — and long their lives prolong, 
To aid the wife's, and foothe the children's wrong. 
Felicity ! forfake not thou that heart, 
That feeks thy blifs to others to impart ! 

How diftant, ExpeQation, are thy bounds ! 
Vaft the extenfion that the realms furrounds 1 
Limits, which knowledge never can advene. 
Which yet explored — no human eye has feen. 
When led by thee, outftretch'd, the thought difFufe 
An endlefs region of delight can chufe. 
As when the am'rous paffion once imprefs'd, 
Dwells on thofe fweets attainment ne'er poffefs'd. 
It rivets all the foul to one intent, 
And plaftic fways it to its fecret bent ; 

Then 
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Then wounds it laftly — ^never to be heal'd, 
Ere yet the barbed weapon is reveal'd. 
If difappointment, with its afpic fting, 
Its pangs inclement to the fenfes bring. 

Oh J Difappointment ^ harfh, and rigid law ' 
Whofe punifliments upon the vitals gnaw. 
Thou flern affailant '• — with misfortune's knell, 
Canft .gelid horror, on the thought impel. 
Is it from realms unknown, of filent death, 
Thou being draw'ft — and fendefl forth thy breath ? 
For fo thy pow'r to expe6lation feems. 
When thy refufal, on hope's wifhes teems. 
Twin-form 'd on earth, thy attributes appear. 
To kill thofe hopes — or quafli the mental fear. 
Thus — like an angel's aid — thy deed fupplies 
That blifs — which doubt, and dimm'd fufpenfe, denies^ 
When diffipating ev'ry dread portent, 
Thou changeft chance, to certainty's event. 
So bidding danger from its poft be led, 
And joyous life o'er mifery be fpread. 
A gift of Heaven — then, thy weal is fam'd, 
And thy annulling fway with praife is nam'd. 

Naked 
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Naked to view — -thou bring'fl: illufions veil'd, 
Which long from certainty remain'd conceal'd. 
Then vifiion'd pleafure, like a phantom flie.% 
And wrecked hope, a wretched fafF'rer dies. 
A vi6lim to the arms of torture hurl'd, 
Unblefs'd and cheerlefs, waif 'd to all the world. 
Without a fuccour from the rankling dart 
That in refle6lion penetrates the heart. 

Now pining Anguifli with its train of ills, 
Dull melancholy, and defpair inftils. 
Blighting with freezing breath, each fprightly fource. 
Which gives to energy its vital force. 
All aBive fpirits fly — all joys decay, 
Dejefted fancy— wither'd, dies away. 
The languid health defencelefsly expos'd, 
By cauftic woe is harrafs'd and inclos'd. 
Feebly oppos'd to foes — which thus invade. 
Is the too wretched and the guiklefs maid. 
By multiplied, fecret pangs entwin'd, 
How chang'd, alas ! in body and in mind! 
Proftrate, yet breathing with unfullied fame. 
And loft to all but patient virtue's name. 

Drifted 
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Drifted, thus unrefifling, on a rock, 

A weak exiftent in misfortune's flock. 

Whofe voice would praife with gratitude that Pow'r, 

That foon announc'd her laft approached hour. 

A Hfe, of all its merits here how wrong'd I 

A life, but by Omnipotence prolong'd : 

A life, that cannot worldly heed carefs 

A fulf'rer, worthy of more happinefs. 

Child, not of hope ! or of alluring wealth ! 
Of pleafure or of rofy vifagVl health! 
Low is thy dwelling — and obfcure thy name, 
Stranger alike to flattery and fame, 
A peaceful confcience, and contentment's mind. 
Shall thee prepare to die — or live refign'd. 
Thefe fliall be thine— fhall check the lengthen'd figh, 
And dry the tear that fills the fadden'd eye. 
The joys that duty has to love deny'd, 
May be by friendfhip's willing hand fuppli'd. 
Who — when reposed on the faithful brcafl:, 
Shall guard thy days — and ftrive to give thee reft. 
'Till thy lafl; hour — thy due reward fliall bring 
A fadelefs fummer, and eternal fpring. 



But 
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But now the deep-ftruck bane, the ftrength degrades, 
Then all th' accordant fympathies pervades ; 
The native beauties of the form alloys, 
And ev'ry aid reciprocal deftroys, 
Which health of mind with health of body gives, 
In that compaQ where fanity but lives. 
That now devoted — no more this can fliield 
Both thus difpos'd — to morbid powers yield ; 
To each attack — approximate, diis bows. 
And paflive all the mental caufe allows. 
Thus life but with a dying luftre fhines. 
Its languent ftrength — " with wafting forrow pines ; 
" Like fleecy fnow, that in the warmth of day, 

In heaps diflblves before the folar ray." 

From fuch a caufe, will patience ear refufe, 
Whilft I again in lines elegiac mufe ? 
And feek remembrance of her, to redeem 
Who fwells the numbers, in the heftic theme. 
A virgin-conqueft of the Phthific foe. 
The prey of love, and love's attendant woe. 
O may th' attempt in language meet arife [ 
And not a fentient mind the lay defpife 

Nox 



Nor you, my friends, whofe fellowfhip accords 
With her's, whofe wifhes claim the triftful words ? 
Clara's regard 'tis, makes the ftrong requeft, 
For her — deplored — gone to faintful reft. 
Whofe weary fpirit — feeking endlefs day, 
Where forrows fliall find reft — has wing'd its way. 
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ELEGY, 



WHENCE is this found — ^lugubrious plaint, that fteals 

Upon my ear — and awfully affails 
The mind — as when a midnight breeze reveals. 

Fear ftriking tones to thought — on vagrant gales ? 

That murm'ring through each folitary place, 
Detrufive flies — amidft the dark recefs, 

With vari'd progrefs, o'er the dreary fpace ; 
Now languid — or now fonant of diftrefs. 

K As 
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As through the cell, or vaulted ill it bounds, 
The caflle's roof — or mofs-clad wafting walls 

Of ancient folitude — whence folemn founds, 
In notes are heard that gaiety appals. 

Or pafling through the antique fabled yew, 
That flowly in the filent church-yard waves ; 

And fhades each tomb — our deftinies renew, 
The old companion of the mould'ring graves. 

Is it a breath — that has fome woe embrac'd, 
And bears fome ftory from the triftful grove j 

Of fadden'd cyprus — on the lift'ning trac'd ; 
Dolent with fighs of melanchoHc love ? 

Truly — and feeks, a painful tafk to tell, 

As palTed lately o er Eliza's tomb ; 
And brings her farewell — fpeaks the echo'd kncli, 

Of rights funereal of her youthful doom. 

Here reft thy meffage — and thy deftin'd care, 
Nor bear fuch forrow to my Clara's mind ; 

And you — her friends ! nor yet the tale declare, 
Spare, and fliield off, each word with woe combin'd ! 

Beware 



Beware — to raife her pain ! whofe thoughts vibrate 
In pity's caufe-— or each afFeBing fcene j 

I dread the conflift — and eommiferate 

The anguifh fudden — which lhall fupervene. 

Yet — tenderly, the dorrous fhock conceal. 
For well I know how were their hearts entwin'd 

In bonds of amity-^let time reveal ! 

The fad recital — with each pain combin'd ! 

The lofs to her, redoubly fhall difclofe 

Each ingrate fenfe — which parted friendfliip knows 
Shall pierce each effay, of a wifh'd repofe, 

And wreck the peace her prefent hope avows. 

From infant years their true regard I view. 
When each the other vefted with her thought j 

Such as young fancy undifguifed knew, 
And all the fire of pure affe6lion taught, 

Jncreafing time, ftill aided their efteem, 
With all the kind alTociates of the bread } 

No cold referve could apathy there teen>j 
I^pr infincerity their thoughts inveft, 
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How lhall thy fpiril, Clara ! hear the words. 

Or view this reh'c of Eliza's frame ! 
The ringlet, deck'd as facred care affords : 

A wreath, in mem'ry of her hallo w'd name ! 

I would, from thee ! e'er hide the mournful ftrain. 

But vainly its recital I repel i 
The voice of fame, no longer will refrain, 

It ever hafles too foon our pains to tell. 

Too foon, alas ! the whifper'd truth arrives, 

Which like the blow of fate diffolves the breath t 

Its harfli affault, her prefent grief deprives, 
She finks — oblivious — in a femblant death. 

The eyes, now motionlefs, their luftrelofe, 
Cold — fpiritlefs — the limbs extended lay ; 

And from the cheeks quick flies the tinging rofe ; 
The vital ftream foregoes its courfe to play. 

Then on a flipp'ry and unliable verge, 

Life feebly held — a parting feem'd to crave ; 

The floating fpirits — tendent deathward urge. 
To wing their way to Lethe's filent wave. 

Inert 
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inert feems friendfhip's art, and willing balm. 
To ftem the powers of the potent grief ; 

Whilft pity vainly feeks the gufts to calm, 
For, ah ! the feelings ihrink from its relief. 

Oft' from its dormant ftate the brain awakes. 
Weak utt' ranee only fpeaks the tortur'd mind, 

In abrupt fighs — (convuls'd each part partakes) 
And murmurs mingled of death's deed unkind. 

In gufts of tears th' impelled powers rouz'd. 
Excite th' infenfile frame from dormant fhades ; 

Where, had the faculties awhile repos'd : 

And life through each meand'ring way pervades. 

Yet ftill reflexion triftfully remains, 

The lernan ill, firm to the wound adheres; 

With all its monftrous hydra headed pains ; 
An fliatter'd ftrength dejeftedly appears. 

Now in fufpirious ftate the fenfes hafte, 
To view the a6lions of the pafted years ; 

When youth its joys, did unalloy'd tafte : 

Nor thought knew forrow— or a fhade of fears. 

Wii.h 
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With languid voice — thus Clara's words retrace 
Vdfsd abfent blifs — * Ye dear delights adieu ! 
« Which all my future days fhall not deface ; 

* Ye fweets farewell ! I with Eliza knew ! 

' Lead me, oh memory ! to Ebora's plains, 
' Where firfl. our fon of amity arofe ; 

^ Its pure impreflions, flill this heart retains i 
' Though death has fix'd it by thy laft repofe, 

« Thy wit, good-humour, and thy lively eafe, 

* And all thy mental charms I much rever'd ^ 

* Form'd with each fecial grace, and gift to pleafe ; 
' Thy heart to me of fpotlefs hue appear'd. 

* Oft' when thou didfl; the tyrant pain difclofe, 
' Afflifted by parental will, unkind, 

* Thy love with me but, dar'd its thoughts repofe, 

* And the true caufe for which thy health repin'd, 

« With fear foreboding ill, I heard thy plaint, 
« Studi'd thy comfort with all careful aid ; 

« But foe to this, the foul corroding taint 

« Would ftill with conft^nt war thy peace invade. 
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' So gives the duftile fway, the fubtile fire ; 

* So the envenom'd dart the life demands ; 
" Round the pale bofom plays the young defire, 

" And flow confuming" — thro' the frame expands. 

« Alas ! when rigour's laws, our hearts reprove^, 

« And thus fidelity's true blifs control, 
« Defpondingj forlorn, unpropitious love, 

' Unnerves the body, but enchains the foul. 

« No balm of peace — the ceafelefs rack illumes, 
« No beam of gladnefs on the wiflies fhines ; 

< In conftant vigil, care the health confumes, 

' And ling' ring death around the life entwines. 

' A kindly death ! — when ev'ry promis'd joy, 
' And former profpeft, finks in harfh difeafe ; 

« Come, Innocence ! thy cordials employ ! 
6 And lead the viQims hence to endlefs eafe ? 

< Deplor'd Eliza ! can e'er aught remove 

« My priz'd remembrance ! — no — we cannot part ; 

< I'll live to praife—regret— thy faithful love, 

« Till deftin'd hence, I meet again thy heart." 

GENERAL 



■ GENERAL ANALYSIS 

OF PART THE. 

FOURTH. 

Arrival at the acme of youth, what dangers are then 
pendent, refiri^ion of the growth of the body, and zvhat 
e£e^s may happen from fome caufes, before the balance be- 
tween the powers of extention and refi fiance is eftablifhed. 
— Dancing mentioned, it's afcendancy, univerfality, and 
exhilerating cffeSls. — Admirable beauties ^ good qualities^ 
and a 'ccomplijhments of Laura delineated, — Zara's cha- 
ra5}er, and excellencies,' — The meritorious praife of 
Matilda, good wijhes, grateful recolleciion of enjoyment. — 
With whom dancing mojl accords, cautions for its itfe, — 
Further advice commendatory of moderation, and the 
avoiding of certain errors — attention to the dilates of 
nature enforced. — 'Night fitly appropriated for refi, its 
fway allures thereto. — An addrefs to evening — Continua. 
tion of it, ef'e5ls experienced, the indulgence of meditation 
at that time. — Moonlight, its reign praifed, contemplative 
fenfalions and pleafures experienced by it , --Retirement 

in 
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in advanced nighty fentiments, vtfionary pleafures in fleep. 
—'Morning hozv welconid, a dejire. — Equal thankful- 
nejs offered to morn, as at night, a Juppliant requeji. — An 
early excurfion at Rockley, dejcriptive attempt, the fport- 
mans departure and fuccefs, — The Jhepherd's flock driven 
from the fold. — Barrows, the little alteration made in 
them hy time, comparatively mentioned, Barhurfs en-^ 
trenchment — Stoney majjes, the difpofal of their arrange- 
ment in the place alluded to, giving reafon to imagine they 
were formerly artificially fited for druidical purpofes, that 
flate compared with their prefent -Safety recommended 
to females, hy their right obfervance of nature, and adher- 
ence to her requifitions. — A^s of the weak, often impelled 
hy forcible inclination, contrary to reafon and reSlitude, 
effects from elated minds, and exertion of body, — Kn^ 
ihufiafm, its powers, dangerous confequences undreaded, 
may take place from the immoderate purfuit of enjoyment^ 
attendants on excefs in the peculiar and particular pre-, 
dicament pourtrayed, a caufe interrupting health, rafhly 
provoked, event. — The fate of errors. — Further effects 
and fymptoms introduced, tendent to he5lic or febrile flate, 
certain affli^ions and the fiages of hectic Paroxyfn de- 
fcribed, progrefs of figns and difeafe, intermijfion and re, 
turn of Paroxifm. — Increafing alarms, further appear* 

L anc.es* 
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ances. — Continuance of dijlrejs and danger^ augmentation 
of Phthifis — 'The lingering advancement of calamities^ 
frailty and decay ^ throughout thefe the power of hope, — 
Emaciation^ fixed prognoftics, indications^ from the afpe^ 
and whole hody^ of approaching fate. — What formerly 
may have pleafed the eye and imagination^^ a^td which 
might afford fatisfa5lton to the ohfervation of the health- 
ful, fupplies no fource of enjoyment to the wearied^ fuf 
fering and defpairing patient. — Refignation^ death ar- 
rives not too early for the relief and felicity of mortality 
from a wretched and life ajfiidled fiate-^ willing compliance 
with the exitial demand. 
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PART IV. 



NOW youth, by time, led forward on life's way, 
Difplays th' appointed acme of its day ; 
And brings the fyftem to that ordinance, 
From whiph th' elaftic tubes no more advance. 
When no more yielding to the pulfile force, 
Thev bear extenfion, by the fanguine courfe, 
Then, unfufpeBed may a caufe arife, 
To give to predifpos'd difeafe fupplies. 
When fickle health might need fuch kind recruit, 
Tq raife the geirmcn to maturer fruit. 
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But near to health is morbid ill alli'd, 

And flight the fence thai does the ftate divide. 

If heedlefsly, or rafhly in a faft, 

Born by the torrent of wild pleafure's a6l ; 

The mind beyond the body's powers bold, 

Difdains a rein, and ranges uncontroul'd. 

If ardent exercife, oft doom'd to blame. 

Awakes the danger of the tendent flame, 

If wanton fpurrings urge the crimfon'd tide, 

The rules of prudent caution to deride. 

Then, fiercely gliding in its ftrid domain, 

Refifl:ing bonds the current may refl;rain, 

In fl:urdy veflels — whofe eftablifii'd fate, 

For the exub'rant flux no more dilate. 

Whilfl: nought the heart's impulfive force revokes. 

Urging the blood with fwift fucceflive ftrokes. 

Augmenting contefl:, oppofition brings, 

Whence fatal evil from the rupture fprings, 

Of the minute, confin'd arterial length ; 

To furnifla future pains for lavifh'd fl:rength. 

Greatly, as fome obferve, if heat fucceeds, 

With pow'r expanfile, after winter's deeds. 
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The dance — the giddy fpirits much incites, 
Allures the wifhes by its gay delights. 
Enliv'ning joy ! that nations all revere, 
That lives the friend of mirth in ev'ry fphere 
That univerfally the mind has fir'd, 
As if, by nature's free command infpir'd. 
In jocund mood — when being firft flie fram'd 
Vivacious tendency in mortals nam'd. 
The lufory of fancy's light-ftepp'd heed, 
When health and vigour animate the deed. 
And joyous mufic adds it's fprightly fhare, 
To glad the heart, and tread on penfive care. 
To a6tuate the body's energy, 
Advance its life, and fhew its liberty. 
The fway of torpid dulnefs to elude, 
And wanton in capricious attitude. 
Or playful a6t — in airy mode arrang'd. 
By lively judgment's votive wiflies chang'd. 
To bid the agile limbs their gifts devote, 
And vari'd motions gracefully denote. 
To pleafe the eye, to captivate the mind. 
And fhew each trait with winning cafe combin 
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See ! Laura thus, the fafliion'd figure trace, 
And thou flialt fee the charms of ev 'ry grace. 
Whofe bright attractions pleafure fhall impart, 
And fix a wonder on the captive heart. 
Obferve her manners, and her mein furvey ! 
And thou fhalt own admiring fancy's fway. 
See the expreflive powers of her eyes, 
And thou Ihalt know what utterance defies. 
Could'ft thou too, fee the beauties of her mind, 
Thou then wouldfl: know wh^t Heav'n complete 
defign'd, 

Where e'er flie moves, her prefence can enhance, 
Each joy experienc'd in the cheerful dance. 
When fhe retreats, fine leaves a jufl: delight, 
Which each one treafures in the mental fight, 
Fix'd in the hoard of nurtur'd memory's ftore, 
Which time reviews, and ftill admires the more, 
For when departed from the bufy crowd, 
I've heard her prais'd, in truths which all allow'd, 

Yet, though fuch tranfports Laura may infpire, 
Zara has charms, which righdy all admire, 
Her welcome converfe can each friend fupply, 
And teach the moments happily to fly. 
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To her, attention, fmiling hearing lends, 

And with efteem to fweet inftruftion bends. 

Aonian drains, wak'd by her touch vibrate, 

To raife our blifs, or forrows diffipate. 

When dulci-fonant from the fmitten chord, 

Arife thofe pleafures mufic can afford. 

Or, when in tuneful fong, fhe fwells her voice, 

Mortals may love, and Heav'n commend their choice. 

Praised be the Pow'r ! that harmony inverts. 

Which by the ear, the captive heart arrefts. — 

Happy muft he be, boundlefs fwcets him blefs ! 

Who fhall her love with equal love carefs. 

To him, a defart, paradife might be. 

And teem abundant with felicity. 

Unkindly, favage manners might give way. 

To own the favor of her gentle fway. 

Her foothing mildnefs, and her art to pleafe. 

Each adverfe trouble would annul with eafe. 

Her gladfome means would calm the rugged will, 

And fmiles fpread o'er the brow of rugged ill. 

I would arraign too, here, more words thus due, 
Few are their train — tho' fpeaking much that's true. 

Deck'd 
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Deck'd in integrity's pure robes my lays. 
Would give Matilda's worth approval's praife. 
Noftudied language — Mufe ! need be thy care, 
If but the fruits of knowledre it declare. 

o 

Through day's affembled in fp ring-youth's gay train, 

I've known her, lovely — friendly — and humane. 

And in maturer fummer's brighter years, 

The dut'ous child that aged need now cheers. 

Still the warm patron of benevolence, 

Difciple prudent — of her guide — Good fenfe. 

For her — oh, could my wiflics long inRil ! 

What but Omnipotence can here fulfil ! 

They fhould for her, a daily grateful ftiare, 

Of pleafure and felicity prepare. 

Time fhould long hover on a tardy wing. 

While plenty fliould for her its bleffings bring. 

All grateful health, adminifter to eafe. 

And peace reward her with thofe fweets which pleafe. 

Whilft far from her, hours, ftill with me commence, 

Which may to me, her converfe not difpenfe. 

ril recoiled, with folace to my mind. 

That former time has to my life been kind. 

When thought, with gratitude fhall often own. 

The lot I've had, that I to her was known. 
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Joy to thy rural form ! thy lonely feat, 
Begirt with hills, within the vale's retreat I 
Oft for thee, Villa, fhall my wifhes fay, 
And nature's bounties blefs the night and day : 
For there Matilda dwells — and there divul^'d. 
To me, has been much focial good indulg'd. 

Chorea's fports moft with young health accord, 
When gen'rous ftrength can rich fupplies afford • 
Which ev'ry lively property impart, 
To aid the a6livenefs of youthful art. 
But ah ! be cautious — ye, who much devife ! 
The frequent moments of this exercife, 
Ye vent'rous many who the wifli avow. 
With prudence learn its pleafures to allow \ 
The ftrongeft cannot long excefs endure, 
Nor freedom from its dire effefts enfure, 
Thofe future pains, which from indulgence fpring, 
And long your hours with laflitude may fting. 
But chiefly, you ! who need important care, 
The balm of vigour, moft with wifdom fhare ! 
Ye fair ! for whom I tempt the arduous fong, 
Never the luring paftime much prolong ! 



M 
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With temperance indulge the appetite, 
And tafte in moderation each delight. 
Let not the prefent time be ever cloy'd ! 
Nor future, with repentant thought alloy 'd ! 
May lax fatigue ne'er fpeak the fad expence, 
Which tells the wafte of life-fuftaining fenfe ! 
Let not by pond'rous ill, the frame unnerv'd, 
Accufe — that reafon has from juftice fwerv'd I 
Ne'er with the lateft hour, and night's dark fway, 
Wafte your fupport — the need of coming day ! 
Let not the warning harbinger of morn, 
Obferve the vifage of a form forlorn ! 
Or nature's children on your fports awoke, 
Know errors which may fober blame provoke ! 
Let them not witnefs what fhould be repos'd, 
Long, ere the wakeful dawning is difclos'd ! 
They rife refrefli'd, and leave the fop'rous bed, 
By morn and health, companions blithe, forth led. 
Whilft you thofe fweets, by heedlefs means divert, 
And liftlefs difcontent — eftrang'd to reft. 

Who feek the favours of right health and wit, 
Muft to the voice of nature's call fubmit. 
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But if you flight her, vainly may you woo. 
For her attendance, when yonr wifhes fue. 
Expeft not downy eafe fliall be allow'd, 
But, as you her difciples, are avow'd. 
Ye .' who would " hope to guide your courfe aright, 
" Go, feek when fhade proclaims the middle night, 
" The houfe of fleep" — -there may you comfort find, 
In reft of body — and repofe of mind. 

Give fleep to night — and vivify by day, 
Is what creation's good examples, fay, 
When fhades defcend — and darknefs on this world. 
As from the realms of Erebus is hurl'd, 
One gen'ral fenfe all nature would infpire. 
And (hed around fomniferous defire. 
Tranquility, with night, in fables dwells. 
And to the frame fieep's peaceful meflfage tells. 
Allures the mind its lofs to renovate. 
And for the light frefli aftion to create. 

Thou faint-ey'd light! to lovely Venus dear,* 
Delightfome cv'ning ! thy dim garb I cheer ! 
Advanced image of approaching night. 
In whom the felTile limbs of toil delight ! 

Soft 

* See Greek Idyl. 
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Soft fober twilight! nurfe of tender thought! 
With gentle, dewy, fertile bleffings fraught ! 
With thee ! nor orb of day or night I want, 
Nor would I on the ftarry gems defcant. 
For with thy fhades I often flowly tread, 
And humble pleafures in thy afpe6l read^ 

Thou folemn feafon ! on thy duflcy wing, 
Repofe, and filcnce ever with thee bring ! 
Whether bright luna, or the ftar of love, 
Watch rofcid plains — or unfeen by us, move ! 
With thee, the clouds hang 'midft the mantle grey, 
Ere other orbs beftow a friendly ray. 
When brighter light retreats from our domain. 
And lengthen'd fhadows ftretch acrofs the plain. 
Reafon then flumb'ring on the mental throne, 
Awaking fancy gilds each fcene alone. 
Whilft on the breezes, whifp'ring notes, now Ileal, 
Like diftant foundings of the fea's appeal. 
As fiercely on the rocky fliore it laves, 
And fpreads the murmurs of its dafhing waves. 
Like mingled voices, which from towns refound, 
Where commerce and the noify arts abound. 

Oft 
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OFt have I hail'd thy vifionary hour, 

Its magic reign, and right of mimic pow'r. 

Oft, have I prais'd, thy pure and foothing fway, 

More pleas'd by it, than with the charms of day. 

Oft as the bufy world from toil retires, 

Shall minds like mine, with thee calm their defires. 

Court thy wan light — now heeding day no more, 

Whilft pleas'rous vot'ries crowded haunts explore. 

Far I, from thefe — more happily have ftray'd, 

4.nd thought true peace the tenant of the fhadc. 

Or, when the moon, high thron'd in cloudlefs fides. 
When nought, a vapour, dew or mift fupplies. 
To veil her albid beauties from the fight, 
Shines the refplendant luminant of night. 
Pleas'd have 1 view'd her mild and tranquil beam, 
On mountain reft — or tremble on the ftream. 
My foul then calm — feem'd like the feafon fair, 
Releas'd from pain, and ev'ry mortal care. 
How folac'd then, has been my folemn heart, 
By fweets which modeft ev'ning could impart, 
Kind miftrefs of night's hours ! thy humble ray 
Attends the traveller, on hisday-fpent way j 

When 
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When weari'd nature feeks her due repofe : 
And leaves thy gleam each objeQ: to difclofe. 
Whilft the fweet fongfter of the umbrofe night, 
Breaks the wide fifence that iavefts the night. 
Deep hid, Ihe warbles, from the fecret grove, 
And cheers the fteps that with her vigils rove. 

But when obfcur'd, the fading fhadows flee. 
Warned, by night ! I feek my couch with thee. 
Giving to Him, to whom for reft I fue. 
That gratitude, which, is alone his due, 
I quit, for fleep, my half unfinifh'd theme, 
With hopes to meet thee, Clara ! in a dream. 
Ye fprites ! with fairy wing to me approach ! 
And waft me by your aid to Clara's couch ! 
I hafte to meet her, in the airy view, 
Till day fliall bid me wonted taflcs renew. 

Now, gone, the nighdy hours, with moments fleet, 
With morn once more, I live my love to greet. 
The day again, for her my care invites. 
And thus alFeClion for it's Clara writes : — 
O may unnumber'd days refrefh my eyes ! 
With looks on Clara, happily to rife ! 



'Tis but for that, I moftly life requeft, 
Depriv'd of that — I bow to Heaven's beheft ! 

As feeking fleep — I court the godhead's aid, 
In quiet mood — whilfl: lafts the nightly fliade. 
With early dawn, fo would I wifli to rife, 
And waft a grateful prayer to the flcies. 
Thanking the Parent of fair health and day, 
With joy I view the fun's firfl: riling ray. 
1 ever would thus, and have oft, thus rofe, 
And left fatigue the conqueft of repofe. 
Hailing the fplendour that brings forth the morn, 
And bids fair hope ali nature's face adorn. 
Where'er my limbs may kindly thus recline, 
May welcome the protefting hand divine. 
Shall my oraifons — ever fo be rais'd ; 
And blifs, and plenty's donor, ever prais'd ! 
May forrows not the courfe of light attend ! 
But peace the raanfion I dwell in, append ! 
May fweet content ! may health ! may folid joy ! 
The hours of its inhabitants employ ! 

So pray'd my heart — when with the early dawn. 
My footfteps led me thro' the grafly lawn. 



To where the Downs' fhort herbed turf extends, 
Which hills and vales conneQed, comprehends. 
O'erlooking thofe domains, more richly crown'd, 
Which tranquil Rockley's villag'd man (ions bound. 
Where, artful care thy rural feat has deck'd, 
T' impofe the hand of nature, and proieB;. 
What vari'd thoughts my mufing bofom fill ! 
Afcending, and whilfl; on the neighb'ring hill ! 
From whence bewild'ring fcenes divert the eye, 
In limits, that the vifion'd pow'rs defy. 
Which wsnd'ring round — each obje6l to purfue, 
At hand now refts, or on the diftant view. 
The clouds from off the horizon arife, 
Difpers'd by fol, now feek the far-fpread fkies. 
Upon the wings of air they take a flight. 
And leave the hills they refted on through night. 
The valli'd mifts too, like a fea v/ide fpread, 
Now hafte to leave their lowly, filent bed. 
Aurora opens now, the heavenly gates, 
And forth the rapid fteeds of fun elates. 
In vari'd tints light's beams reflefted play, 
And fmiling, iritroduce the fplendid day. 
Forth from his dome the eager fportfman ftrays, 
Whilft pleas'd, around, each well train'ddog, him, plays 
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Him, from whofe bitub'd gun's unerring aim. 

The winged tribe no life's efcape can claim. 

Around the ripen'd gifts of Ceres rife, 

In joyous plenty of the year's fupplies, 

A numerous flock — with twitt'rings feek to fhare, 

Their claimed proportion of autumnal fare. 

And now begins the labour of the fwain, 
To homeward lead the produce of the plain. 
The torpid fliepherd, bred to hardy fare, 
Leads forth his feeding, flowly wand'ring care. 
Whilft watchful, near, his ftri6l companion lies, 
Or, as his meiTage bids, obed'ent flies. 
The willing dog — whofe heedful a6: commands, 
All, that his Mafler's words, or look demands. 
Whofe daily work, diflinguifli'd by light deeds, 
But little with variety fuccecds. 
Where, on the graffy turf his flock he leads, 
There, where, hisfteps in thoughilefs mood now treads, 
Far other a6ls, in paffed years were fam'd ; 
By others trod, in martial numbers nam'd. 
There, on the plain, now flands each circled bed,* 
Where fleep the relics of the honour'd dead. 

N There, 
* Barrows, 
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There, all that now remains of them, rehdea, 
Yet undifturb'd, in reft fepultur'd 'bides. 
Far hence removed from annals that can traCe, 
Traits — that denote them, of the brave or bafe. 
Perhaps opponents of fome hoftile band, 
That rear'd their banners on yond' entrench'd land*- 
Where further from the view remotely plac'd, 
The works of ancient pow'r, and art, are trac'd. 
Whilft gaudy monuments in work fublime. 
Have moulder'd vi6lims of confaming time, 
Thofe tombs remaining hoftile to decay, 
Have ages brav'd , and ev'ry boift'rous day. 

Far, in the weftern vale's retir'd retreat, 
Where, hence, the eye not penetrates their feat. 
Thofe faxile maffes — in mofs colour rude. 
Upon the earth — in rugged form intrude. 
Now in a mode irregular, difplay'd. 
Or, as by rules of antique will array 'd. 
When fuperftition's dark myfter'ous night, 
On ignorance, fpread forth the pagan rite. 
A fpot that, fit, their doftrines to inftil, 
When fhading trees, o'er grew each neigh'bring hill. 

Where 

• Barbury (caftlej fo called. 
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Where wond'ring awe might aptly contemplate, 

The prieftly k nowledge of the ways of fate. 

Whilft from the altar 'd-rocks, expands a beam, 

Which from the fire of fanQity wou'd gleam. 

And through each avenue fhoots forth a ray, 

Where near them, flione, the brighter god of day. 

Ye PILES OBDURATE ! whcnce your former birth? 

Now finking to the manfions of the earth. 

Your weather-beaten forms now lowly rife, 

To meet, fcarce chang'd, the blafts of many fkies. 

Whilft round your hallow 'd feat, the fliepherd's heed, 

The fparing herbage ruminating feed. 

Or, on your confines, now, the plough and fpade 

By culture's hands upon your fite invade. 

No precepts of tradition hence arife, 

Nor prefage drawn from well wrought facrifice. 

Which Druid' minds in cunning forms fuppof'd, 

And to the weak in myftic fenfe difclos'd. 

Around you hovers oft' the preying bird, 

Or the hoarfe raven, on you perch'd, is heard. 

The rook induftr'ous, in his daily ways, 

Oft' midft your lone, and quiet precinQs ftrays. 

And near you, oft,' the vagrant fwallow hies, 

Whilft fleeting far, purfuing food he flies. 

Though 
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Though now, nor yet, companion of thefe lands 
His wants, his ftay, Wilthona's bounds demands. 

Avoid, YE fair! with thoughful prudence paufe, 
Ere yet fubjefted to — a baneful caufe. 
Which fofters ficknefs — ftiun the morbid fnare ! 
Which tempts to danger, follow nature's care. 
She fmiles to fee her childrens happinefs, 
And find her rules of health, blefs'd with fuccefs. 
Call round your eyes — and let creation fpeak, 
Theti blufh to find your fortitude oft' weak. 
See, you ! aCham'd ! — the rudeft creature wife, 
Whilfl: you their juft example oft' defpife. 
They, following the laws of wifdom's plan, 
Excel their titled king — vain fickle man. 

Se^,. the frail maid — who fcarcely dares to trv, 
The rights of exercife, beneath our fiiy, 
Or feel a breeze — yet, let th' illumin'd hall 
Befpeak amufements — or the nightly ball, 
All tendent dangers willing, fhe defies; 
And not a wifti — as ought to be — denies. 
At morn, the night's lov'd aufpices, feem far. 
The day, too flowly, lingers on his car, 
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To bring th' aflfemblage, that ftie wou'd behold, 
In each excefs — by fafliion's modes extoll'd. 
In toil rejoicing, bound in cuftom's chain, 
Such as from which, confid'rate minds refrain. 
Elate, and flufhed, with imagin'd glee, 
She bids her fervor in extremes be free 
With gay emotion — whilft each tranfport grows, 
Beats in the pulfe, or on the vifage glows. 
Quick from the breaft the heaved gales arife, 
And panting refpiration — quick'ned flies. 
No fuppofition now the minds alarms. 
Loft, in poffeflion of its' prefent charms. 
Now is the rafli imagination blaz'd, 
As on ideas' lofty fummit rais'd. 
That fubde fpirit, which en flames the will, 
And bids the mind it's phrenzi'd thoughts fulfil. 
Enthufiafm ! no rigid maxims dreads, 
But ardour over every effort fpreads. 
Impreflion ! that the youthful mind receives, 
And with the heart of liberty, but lives. 
Flame of Genius ! from the realms fublime. 
That lives with early years — and fades with time 
Infpir'd by thee ! the eager foul difdain^. 
The confcious whifp'rings of enfuing pains. 
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No fears attack, fufpicion nought avails, 

Till fad experience the mind aflails. 

As — fhou'd, thus hurri'd, in this praBice bold, 

An adverfe fenle it's potent force unfold. 

Shou'd night's fell damp, or cold deprelTing breeze. 

The heated viftim in her vent'rings feize. 

The fudden ftroke, in ev'ry mifchief rife. 

Repels the vigour seftuant of life. 

Then fhrinks the vapour that the furface guards, 

And rapidly, flies lo the inmoft wards. 

The pores declare the errors of excefs, 

And clofe, in witnefs, of the fad reccfs. 

Excefs ! joint compact, of intemp'rate mood, 

The foe of eafe, and ev'ry placid good. 

The friend of languor, and its tyrant fway, 

Which, all debility's frail tribe obey. 

With blameful habits, hand in hand, it treads, 

And to the goal of difappointment leads. 

Delufive joys ! high raif 'd on pleafure's brink, 

Ye foar awhile — and then to forrow fink. 

Fatal extreme ! — what lhall the deed appeafe, 

But the dire fymptoms of a cauf'd difeafe. 

Henceforth, it fteals upon the languid health. 

And routs its wholefome laws, by certain fteakh. 
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The hopeful fource of happinefs, is quell'd, 
And all it's falutary aims expell'd. 
So, wounded, falls, what expe6lation view'd, 
As by a fuing conq'ring foe fubdu'd. 

Such, hafty errors — thoughtlefsly oft' met, 
Some have remembered with long regret. 
With tears repentant, blara'd th' incautious fault, 
Which doom'd their early years to Death's alTault. 
Contefting in a painful dang'rous war, 
With Pneumony — or weeping harfh Catarrh. 
Whofe fymptoms, pendent on afflifted fenfe, 
Aroufe — and bid a foe, it's deeds commence. 
When feizing on a Phthific form detail'd, 
And difpofition on that race entail'd. 
Hereditary progeny 'fore nam'd, 
Of Stamina peculiarly fram'd. 

Thus unprotefted — vainly, . oft' oppoPd, 
The paths of injury are hence difclos'd. 
Dreadful Hoemoptyfis — and febrile train, 
Are baneful leaders to enfuing pain. 
In feeble form, and rutile vifag'd hue, 
Whofe conflifts, refpiration, wou'd fubdue, 

Conitant 
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Conilant in urgings, on the lungs imprefs'd, 
With teizing cough — the enemy of reft. 
Burfting the bonds which vital ftreams attire, 
Augmenting ills, with inflammation dire. 
Till defp'rate tokens of the he£lic tribe, 
Their certain traits, upon the frame infcribe. 
Not e'er beheld, but with a fear forlorn, 
Though oft' with all it's flattering wiles long born. 
Now burning with Pyrexia's alarm, 
Now temp'rate, bidding hope it's nurftling charm. 
Seeming to woo with convalefcent face, 
Whilft leading on to death, with certain pace. 
Now with con ft ringing frigid touch it fhakes, 
The pallid frame, which lethal fenfe partakes. 
Then, calid, with the nighdy fliade it treads, 
And anxious tumults o'er the fufF'rer fpreads. 
Triumphant now each paroxyfm alTails, 
With thirfty parchings that no aid avails. 
Throughout the looks, the pulfe, the tyrant reigns. 
That binds the fev'rifli vi6;im in its chains. 
Whofe triftful feelings, every day intrude, 
Form'd by the finger of inquietude. 
Each funftion is difturb'd, which health ordains. 
And unappeas'd impediments retains. 



Scarcely does morn enjoy a kind relief. 
Though flatter'd with a wifh'd quiefcence — brief. 
The morn, that fprings with joy, upon health's ftore. 
Thy profpefts, fcarcely, dare in thought implore. 
To languifli in a madid dewy bath, 
Pour'd by the efPiux of each porous path. 
Vainly, now, calmnefs, can the day receive, 
Though cheer'd by apyrexia's reprieve. 
Kind internal ! but with infidious fmiles f 
Which leads to ruin — whilft its eafe beguiles. 
Scarce known or felt, fo as to be enjoy'd. 
Ere foon again, its fweets are all alloy'd. 
Exacerbations, count again the fcenes. 
And daily doom, to former, fupervenes. 
Thus miferies in morbid fliape rotate, 
And harmonize ftrift' with th' eventful ftate. 

A fontful fource, which life cannot diveft, 
Fix'd, tyrannizes in the dolent cheft. 
Rules in the lungs with grafp of might, intenfe. 
And iffues fanguine-fputed purulence. 
In pantings frequent— coughs' dillreffing length, 
Malific to the toiling, fainting ftrength. 
Doomed to its goal, by long, and flow decay, 
To unrepeil'd affaultSj a waning prey, 

O . With 
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With voice raucidinous, and finking breath, 
So winds along, the ftream of Hfe, to death. 
And num'rous more evinced fad effeB.s, 
The mufe, ineffable, not here ele£ls. 

Calamity I what tokens yet fucceed ! 
To trace the mifchief of the morbid deed. 
The fault'ring corpfe, is led by certain forcCj 
In ling' ring progrefs on its dettin d courfe. 
A dying lambent flame— fo life departs, 
Averfe to fullenance by medic' arts. 
To its laft ebbj now gliding with decay, 
The fpark now glimmers it's fupport away. 
Fix'd in defpair — yet hope ftill animates, 
And foothing confidence in aid creates. 
The drooping frame to raife — that friend contends, 
Like as the trembling drop that yet appends, 
Shook by the gales — that pafTing by it, flit ; 
Unwilling ftill, its tender hold to quit. 
Proud fon of Phcebus ! canft thou fl:em the ill, 

With all thy boaflied implements or flcill ? 

Or all thy well cramm'd magazines of health ?" 
Beftow them here — and crown thyfelf with wealth. 



Deflower'd 
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Deflower'd figure ! wreck'd remains, how frail I 
What thoughts or care, can now thy life avail ! 
Weak flceleton ! of what thy kindred knew, 
And lov'd — and what the world cou'd pleafed view* 
And viewing love — and e'er the pleafure own, 
To love thee more, the more, and truly known, 
I fee thy tabid ftate — emaciate fhade ! 
Parfu'd by death — whofe fhafts thy life pervade. 
Thy harafs'd breath — and ev'ry fymptom fell, 
EfFe61s how doleful ! which denote thy knell. 
Each known prognoftic, in its full extent, 
Prefages fure th' approaching fad event, 
Cadav'rous looks, o'er all thy former, rife, 
Sunk cheeks — deep hollow orbs — and vapid eyes. 
Where life but hovers — deftitute of eafe. 
And feems to look for kind, and quick releafe. 
For life alas ! no joys for thee retains, 
Whilft deftitute — thus vital health remains. 

Autumn's rich, mellow tints, or fummer's charm. 
May pleafe — and much the healthful bofom warm. 
With morning's dewy feet, enliv'ning fpring, 
May ftores of gayeft bloom, or plenty bring. 
Or blafting Winter, rife with rugged pow'r, 
Whilft focial pleafures blefs the ev'nings hour. 
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But not for thee — comes autumn's vari'd dicj 
Nor fmile the fruits of earth — nor fliines the flcy. 
No more can fpring thy blighted hopes rellore, 
Or fummer's fplendqur — give it's bounties more. 
Not cheered by the bright-rais'd, folar ray, 
Expanding flow'rs fhall deck for thee, the day. 
The light that glads each herb ox leafy tree, 
Beams but a joylefs influence on thee. 
Nor can the gay, domeftic circle prove, 
Thy eafe — nor hence, thy morbid hours remove. 
Far — far — beyond the reach of human art, 
Lie the fore wounds, which now their woes impa 
Scarce can the opiate's aid, with lulling pow'r, 
Beguile the vigils of each night's long hour. 
For fenfe, and mem'ry, ftill thofe pains avow, 
Which cancels fleep — nor fcarce relief can know. 
The tender cares, the relatives of life. 
That foothe in youth, the daughter, or the wife, 
By death's cold hand, fhall be relendefs torn. 
Nor fhall the feafon of thy years adorn. 
The wreathe of hope, fo fair, by fancy wove, 
By friendfhip fofter'd, and compof'd by love, 
Deftroyed in misfortune's baleful doom. 
Here, with thy expeftations ne'er fhsll bloom. 
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No effay, now, the ultimate defeats, 
Th' expiring mortal, willingly retreats. 
" Taught half by reafon, half by mere decay, 
" To welcome death, and calmly pafs away." 
In virtue, yet unftain'd, the mind fubmits, 
Refign'd — this pafiing world, in peace it quits. 
The heart ftill fentient of imprefTed thought. 
Rich is, with goodly expeftation frought. 
It's vivid fentiment does not abfcond, 
Though ftill the habitant of frailty's bond. 
Without regret, it yields it's mortal breath, 
And fmiles with reafon, in a friendly death. 
For confcious innocence, all fears difpels. 
And ev'ry doubt of future bleffings quells. 
Whilft the tongue fault'ring, fcarce' to found gives 
birth, 

As vifion fades, upon the orb of earth. 
The low figh'd whifper, feems a wifh to tell. 
That breathes to all — here left, a laft Farewell, 



THE END. 
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ERRATA 

IN THE POEM. 



for admired read admired 

— food read i-cct/ 

in Poeotiians delete j 
for read wf^rf 
^ — "varied read •varVd 

— add ' to thoughts and delete the fequent w/hxm after It 

— jxvay read /iy; 
— - rejpird read rcjpired 

— ot the note for nox read w^v 

— to read /b 

— or read 

afcer fatisfnaion infert a commjt 
for ktwto'Ji read know 

— fiif realmi read 

— w/^rVij read zukere, 

— explored read explored 
afcer defpair infert a comma 
for unfillied read unJuUi'd 

— an read 

— ur.alkfd read unalloyed 

— »■ in Piiroxijin infert_y 

— rugged X naif reward 

— Jliidied read Jludi'd 

— for jw/c/i read impro-uc 
in rcf^j delete j 

in wiHi^i i 

for internal read inter-val 

— raucidinout read rauc(din»us 
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